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The difficulties of removing deep-rooted prejudices, and | 


the ineffecacy of Teason and argument, when opposed to 
habitual opinions established on general approbation, are 


fully apprehended : hence the cause of humanity, however 'Þ 


forcibly and zealonsly pleaded, will not be materially 
promoted. Unflattered by expectations of exciting any 
| permanent impression on the public mind, the following 
e ts 


— „ 


DEDICATED 


to the | 4 


FEELING AND SYMPATHIZING FEW, 


rose opinions have not been formed on implicit belief 1 
and common acceptation ; whose habits are not fixed by | 


the influence of false and pernicious naxims or corrupt 


examples; who are neither deaf to the cries of misery, | 


| 


pitiless to suffering innocence, nor unmoved at recitals | 
of 5cenes of violence, tyranny, and murder. 
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ON MAN'S CONDUCT TO IXTERIR 
_ ANIMALS, &c. 


Of the voluntary exertions of Reason in ani- 


mals, and of the obvious similarity of their 


Faculties to those of the human Species. 


The actions of men or animals, that are attended 
With consciousness, and seem neither to have been 
directed by their appetites, taught by their experi- 


_ ence, nor deduced from observation or tradition, 


have been referred to the power of instinct. And 


this power has been explained to be a divine Some- 


thing, a kind of inspiration; whilst the 
that possesses it, has been thought little 
machine! The 7rksomeness that attends a con- 
tinued attitude of the body, or the pains, that we re- 
ceive from heat, cold, hunger, or other injurious 
circumstances, excite us to a general locomotion : and 
our senses are so formed and constituted by the hand 
of nature, that certain objects present us with pleas- 
ure, others with pain, and we are induced to ap- 
proach and embrace these, to avoid and abhor those, 
as such sensations direct us. These Sensations 
and desires constitute a part of our system, as our 
muscles and bones constitute another part: and hence 
they may alike be termed natural or connate; but 
neither of them can properly be termed instinctive: 
as the word instinct in its usual acceptation refers 
only to the actions of animals, as above explained. 
The reader 1s intreated carefully to attend to this de- 
finition of znstinctive actions, lest by using the word 
instinct without adjoining any accurate idea to it, he 
may not only include the natural desires of love and 
hunger, and the natural sensations of pain and pleas- 


— animal, 
etter than a 
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ure, but the figure and contexture of the body, and 
the taculty of reason itself under this general term. 

We ſ experience some sensations, and perform some 
actions belore our nativity; the sensations of cold or 
warmth, agitation and rest, falness and inanition, are 
instances of the former; and the repeated struggles 
of the limbs of the fetus, which begin about the 
middle of gestation, and those motions by which it 
Irequently wraps the umbilical chord around its neck 
or body, and even sometimes ties it on a knot; are 
instances of the latter, [Smellie's Midwifery, vol. 1, 
p 182. ] | By a due attention to 
these circumstances many of the actions of young 
animals, which at first sight scerned only relerable to 
an inexplicable instinct, will appear to have been ac- 
quired like all other animals' actions, that are attend- 
ed with consciousness, by the repeated efforts of our 
muscles under the conduct of our Sensations or de Ines. 
The chick in the shell begins to move its feet and 
legs on the sixth day of incubation | Mattreican, 
p. 138]; or on the Seventh day; | Langley: ] alter- 
wards they are scen to move themselves gently in the 
liquid that surrounds them, and to open aud shut, 
their mouths. | Harvei, de Generat. p. 62 & 197. 
Form de Poulet. ii. p. 129] Puppies before the 


membranes are broken, that involve them, are seen 


to move themselves, to put out their tongues, and to 
open and shut their mouths. | Harvey, Gipson, Rio- 
lan, Haller.] And calves lick themselves and swal- 
low many of their hairs before their nativity; which 
however puppies do not. [Sweammerden, p. 319. 
Flemyng Phil. Trans. ann. 1755. 42 | And tow- 
ards the end of gestation, the fœtus of all animals are 
proved to drink part of the liquid in which they 

Swim. [Haller. Physiol. T. 8. 204] The white 
of egg is found in the mouth and gizzard of the 
chick, and is ncarly or quite consumed before it is 


hatched, [Harvei de Generat. 58.] And the liquor 
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amnii is found in the mouth and stomach of the hu- 


man fœtus, and of calves; and how else should that 


excrement be produced in the intestincs of all ani- 


mals, which is voided in great quantity soon after 
their birth. [Gipson, Med. Essays, Edin. v. i 13. 


 Halleri Physivlog. T. 3. p. 318, and T. 8.] In the 
stomach of a calf the quantity of this liquid amounted 
0 about three pints, and the hairs amongst it were 
ot the same colour with those of its skin. [Blasu 
Anat. Animal, p. m. 122.] Some animals come in- 


to the world more completely formed throughout 


their whole system than others, and are much for- 


warder in all their habits of motion. From 


© the facts just mentioned, it is evinced that the fœtus 


learns to swallow before its nativity; for it is seen 


to open its mouth, and its stomach is found filled 
- withthe liquid that surrounds it. It opens its mouth, 
either instigated by hunger, or by the irksomeness of 
a continued attitude of the muscles of its face; 
the liquor amnii, in which it gwims, is agreeable to 
its pelate, as it consists of a nourishing material. 
(Haller Phys. t. 8. p. ne} It is tempted to exper- 
tence its taste further in t 

efforts learns to swallow, in the same manner as we 
learn all other animal actions, which are attended with 
consciousness, by the repeated efforts of our muscles 
under the conduct of our SenSations o volittons. 1 
When a child attempts to suck, it does not slightly 
compress the nipple between its lips, and suck as an 
adult person would do, by obso01bing the milk; but 
it takes the whole nipple into its mouth for this pur- | 
pose, compresses it between its gums, aud thus 
Fepeatedly chewing (as it were) the nipple, presses 
but the milk; exactly in the same manuer as it is 


e mouth, and by a few 


lawn from the teats of cows by the hands of the 
ilkmaid., The celebrated Harvey observes, that 


She fœtus in the womb must have sucked in a part 


t its nourishinent, because it knows how to Suck 
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the minute it is born, as any one may experience 
by putting a finger between its lips, and because in 
a few days it will forget this art of sucking, and can- 


not without some difficulty again acquire it. [Exercit. 


de Gener. Anim. 48.] The same observation is 
made by Hippocrates. A little further experience 
teaches the young animal to suck by absorps1on, as 
well as by compression. The chick yet in the 
hell has learnt to drink by swallowing a part of the 
white ot the Egg for its food; but not having experi- 


enced how to take up and swallow sold seeds orgrains, 


iS either taught by the solicitous industry of its moth- 
er; or by many repeated experiments is enabled 
at length to distinguish and to swallow this kind of 
214triznent. And puppies, thongh they know 
how to suck like other animals from their previous ex- 
perience in swallowing, and in respiration; yet are 
they long in acquiring the art of lapping with their 
tongues, Which from the flacidity of their cheeks, 
and length of their mouths, is atterwards a more 
convenient way tor them to take in water. 
The senses ot smell and taste in many other animals 
greatly excel those of mankind, for in civilized 
society, as our victuals are generally prepared by 
others, and are adulterated with salt, spice, oil, and 
and empyreuma, we do not hesitate about eating 
whatever is set before us, and neglect to cultivate 
these senses. The following barbarous and 
«Urious exprrunent 1s related by Galen, On dis- 
degting à goat, great with young, I found a brisk 
-rbryon, and having detached it from the matrix, 
and snatching it away before it sax its dam, I 
brought it into a certain room where there were many 
vessels, some filled with wine, others with oil, some 
1th noney, others with milk, or Some other liquor; 
and inothers were grams and fruits; we Hirst observe 
<d ine young anmal get upon its feet and walk; then 
q hook itselt, ang atterwards scratched its side with 
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one of its feet: then we saw it smelling to every one 
of these things that were set in the room; and when 
it had smelt to them all, it drank up the milk.”[L. 
6. de locis. cap. 6. | The human species pos- 


sess the accuracy ot the sense of touch in an eminent 


degree, which gives them a great superiority of under- 


standing. The elephant is indeed endued with a fine 


sense of feelin at the extremity of his proboscis, 
and hence has acquired much more accurate ideas of 
touch and of sight than most other creatures, 5 
The monkey has a hand well enough adapted to the 
sense of touch, which contributes to his great facility 
of imitation ; but in taking objects with his hands, 
as a stick or an apple, he puts his thumb on the same 
side of them with his fingers, instead of counteracting 
the pressure of his fingers with it ; from this-neglect 
he is much slower in acquiring the use of the fingers, as 
he is less able to determine the distances or diameters 
ol their parts, or to distinguish their vis inerttæ from 
their hardness. Helvetius adds, that the shortness 
of his lite, his being fugitive before menkind, and 
his not inhabiting all climates, combine to prevent 
his improvement. [De PEsprit. T. 1. p.] There is 
nowever at this time [ 1794. ] an old monkey shewn 
in Excter Change, London, who having lost his teeth, 
when nuts are given him, taxes a stone in his hand, 
and cracks them with it one by one; thus using 
tools to effect his purpose, like mankind. | 

All the quadrupeas, that have collar bones, [| clavi- 
culæ] use their tore limbs in some measure as we 
w5E our hands, as the cat. squirrel, tiger, bear, and 
lion. All those birds, that use the claws for hands, 
as the hawk, parrot, and cuckoo, appear to be more 
docile and intelligent. All other animals, as 
well as man, are possessed of a natural language of the 
passious, expreszed in signs and tones; it appears 
also that those anunals, which have preserved them- 
elves trom being entlaved by mankind, aud are 
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associated in flocks, are also possessed of some arti. 
ficial language, and of some traditional knowledge. 


The mother-turkey, when she eyes a kite hovering 


high in the air, has either seen her own parents 
thrown into fear at his presence, or has by obser- 
vation been acquainted with his dangerous designs 
upon her voung. She becomes agitated by tear, and 
uses the natural language of that passion, her young 
ones catch the tear by imitation, and in an instaut 
conceal themselves in the grass. At the same time 
that she shews her fears by gesture and deportment, she 
uses a certain exclamation, Koe-ut, Koe-ut, and the 
voung ones afterwards know, when they heor this 
note, though they do not sce their dam, that the 
presence of their adversary is denounced, and hide 
themselves as before. A hen teachcs this 
anguag2 with equal ease to the ducklings she has 
hatched, and educates as her own offspring: and 
the wagtails, or hedge-:narrows, learn it from the 
voung cuckoo, their toster nursling, and supply him 
with food long after he can fly about, whenever 
they bear his cuckooing, which Linncus tells us, is 
His call ot hunger, All our domestic animals are 
readily taught to come to us for food, when we use 
one tone ot voice, and to fly from our anger, when 
we use another. Rabbits as they cannot 
casilyarticulete Sounds, aud are formed into societies, 
that live under ground, have a very different method 


ot giving alarm. When danger is threatened, they 


thump on the ground with Otte of their hinder feet, 
end produce a sound, that can be heard a great way 
bY” animals near the surface of the carth, which 
v. 0u1d seem to be an artificial sign both trom its sin- 
clarity and its aptness to the Situation of the animal. 
he Rabbits on the Island of Sor, near Senegal, do 
not burrow in the earth, so that their digging them- 


54ves houses in this cold climate seems an acquired _ 


art, as well as their note of alarm, {[ Adanson's 
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3 Vovage to Senegal. The barking of dogs 
- is another curious note- of alarm, and appears to be 
an acquired language, rather than a natural sign: for 
++ jn the island of Juan Fernandes, the dogs did not 
attempt to bark, till some European dogs were put 
omong them, and then they gradually began to 
imitste them, but in a strange manner at first, as if 


they were learning a thing that was not natural to 


them.“ [Voyage to South Amercia by Don. G. 
nan, and Don Ant. de Ulloa, b. 2. c. 4. ] Linneus 
abo observes, that the dogs of South Amercia do 
not bark at strangers. [Syst. Nat.] And the Eu- 
roncan dogs, that have been carried to Guinea, are 
Said in three or four generations to ccase to bark, 
and only howl, like the dogs that are natives of that 
coast. | World Displayed, vol. 17. p. 26.] 


* 
* 


2 6 " 


+ A circumstance not disimilar to this, and equally 
curious, is mentioned by Kircherus de Musurgia, in 


bis Chapter de Lusciniis, “ That the young night- 
i ales, that are hatched under other birds, never 
ding etill they are instructed by the company of other 
Inightingales.“ And Jonston affirms, that the 
-nigktiagales that visit Scotland, have not the same 
harmony as those of Italy; [Pennant's Zoology, 
8 p. 2357 which would lead us to suspect that 
the Singing of birds like human music, is an artifi- 
cial language rather than a natural expression of 
passion There are many articles of Know- 

Jedge, which the animals in cultivated countries seem 
to learn very early in their lives, either from each 
other or from experience or observation: one of the 
most general of these is to avoid mankind. Mr. 
Gmelin, Professor at. Petersburg, assures us, that in his 
Journey into Siberia, undertaken by order of the 
Empress of Russia, he saw foxes, that expressed no 

Fear of himself or companions, but permitted him to 
Fome quite near them, having never seen the human 
Preature before. M. Bouganville relates, 
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that at his arrival at the Malouine, or Falkland's 
Islands, which were not inhabited by men, all the 
animals came about himself and his people; the 
fowls settling upon their heads and shoulders, and 
the quadrupeds running about their feet. From the 
difficulty of acquiring 
and the ease of taming young ones, it appears that the 
fear they all conceive at the sight of mankind, is an 
acquired article of knowledge. This knowledge is 
nicely possessed by rooks. They know that the 
danger is great when a man is armed with a gun: at 
his approach, in the spring, they rise on their wings 


10 


and scream to their unfledged young, to shrink into 


their nests from the sight of the enemy. The 
reason of animals seems to be acquired from accident 
and experience and communicated to future genera» 
tions by example. The late circumnevigators ob- 
served at Dusk&ey-bay, in New-zealand, that numbers 
of small birds, which dwelt in the woods were $0 


unacquainted with men, that they hopped upon the | 


nearest branches to them and even on their fowling- 
pieces, perhaps viewing the strangers, as new objects, 
With a pleasing curiosity. This fearlessness at first 
protected them from harm, as it was impossible to 
shoot them under such circumstances. But in a few 
days it proved the cause of their destruction; for a 


Sly cat belonging to the ship, perceiving so easy an 


opportunity of obtaining delicious meals regularly 
took her walk in the woods every morning, and made 
great havock among the birds, Which had before no 


experience ot such an insiduous enemy. [ Forster's 


Voyage, with Capt. Cook, vol. 1. p. 128 ] 


It is extremely probable that the gentler tribes of 


animals fear man and avoid him from the tyranny 
he continually exercises over them and not from 


natural instinct, or from the dignity of man's appear- 


ance, as some, fond of flattering themselves, have 
conjectured. 
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* which breed in Norway and come hither in the cold 


season for our winter berries, keep a kind cf watch, 
to remark and announce the appearance of danger. 
In the woods about Senegal there is a bird called 


uctt-uctt by the negroes, and squallers by the French, 


which, as soon as they see a man, Set up a loud scream, 
and keep flying round him, as if to warn other birds, 


which on hearing the cry immediately take wing. 
[ Adanson's Voyage to Senegal, 78.] For the same 
tent the lesser birds of our climate seem to fly 
after a hawk, cuckoo, or owl, and scream to prevent 
their companions from being surprised by the general 
enemies of themselves, or of their eggs and progeny. 
The lapwing ſcharadrius pluvialis, Lin. ] when her 
unfledged offspring run about the marshes where 
they were hatched, not only gives the note of alarm 
che approach of men and dogs, that her young may 
conceal themselves; but flying and screaming near 


the adversary, she appears more solicitous and impa- 
dient, es she recedes from her family, and thus en- 
_ Reavours to mislead him, and frequently succeeds in 


her design. 


These last instances are so apposite to 


- the situation, rather than to the natures of the crea- 
tres, thet use them; and are so similar to the actions 


of men in the same circumstances, that we cannot 


but believe, that they proceed from a similar princi- 


ple. 


On the northern coast of Ireland says 


Dr. Darwin, the celebrated author of Zoonomia, to 


» hose very intelligent remarks on instinct vol. 1. 


dect 16, weare indebted for the greatest part of these 


tects and inferences) a friend of mine saw above a 
hundred crows at once preying on muscles; each 
crow took a muscle up into the air, twenty or forty 


yards high, and let it fall on the stones, and thus by 


| breaxing the shell, got possession of the animal. 
Our domestic animals that have some liberty, are also 


_Po>>evzed of some peculiar traditional Knowledge: 
9 and cats have been forced into each other: 
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Society, though naturally animals of a very d liMercu: 
kind, and have hence learned trom each other to eat 
the knot-grass, when they are g to promote Vou:t- 
ing. I have scen a cat mistake a blade of barle' 
for this grass, which evinces it is au acquired Know - 
ledge. They have also learnt of each other to cove: 
their excrement and urine ;—abviit a Spoontul 
water was $pilt upon my hearth trom the tea-kettie, 
and I obscrved a kitten cover it with ashes. Hen 
this also must be an acquired art, as the creature ms 
took the application oi it. To preserve their tu; 
clean, and especially their wiskers, cats wash the! 
taces, and generally quite behind their cars, every 
time they cat. As they cannot lick those places w ith 
their tongues, they first wet the inside of the leg with 
Saliva, and then repeatedly Wash their faces with it, 


which must originally be an effect of reasoning. be- 
cause a means is used to produce an effect; and sceme 
afterwards to be taught or acquired by imitation, like 


the greatest part of 1 arts. Mr. Whit 
in — ingenious History of Selbourn, was witness to 


a cat's suckling a young hare, which followed her 


about the garden, and came jumping to her 2 4 
affection. At Eltord. near Lichheld, the Rev. 
Sawley had taken the young ones out af a hare, w — h 
was $hot; they werealive, and thecat, who had just los: 
her own kittens carried them away, as it was $upPo+- 
ed, to cat chem; but it presently appeared. that 
was affection and not hunger which incited her, as s. 
Suckled them, and brought them up es their moths! 
Other instances of the mistaken application ot who 
has been termed instinct may be observed int. 
in the night, who mistaking à candle for day- lig! 


approuch- and periah 111 the flame. So the purt id ; 


Smell of the $:pilia or carrion flower, allures the? 


tar — e tlegh He to post ITS VOUuny WOrms on to bes- F 


rid peta Is, which perish there * ap wont of noutish- 


ment. This theiclore cannot be a necessary Instinct, 
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because the creature mistakes the application of it. 

In this country, where four or hve horses travel in 
a line, the first always points his ears forward, and 
the last points his back wards, while the intermediate 
oues SCCM quite careless in this respect; which seems 
a part ot policy to prevent surprise. There are some 
parts ot a horse, which he cannot conveniently rub, 
when they itch, but he goes to another horse, and 
gently bites him in the part which he wishes to be 
bitten. which 1s immediately done by his intelligent 
friend. In the extensive moorlands of Staffordshire, 
the horycs have learnt to stamp upon a gorse-bush 
with one of their fore feet for a minute together, and 
when the points are broken, they eat it without in- 
arge; winch is an art other horses in the fertile parts 
0: the country do not pessess, and prick their mouths 


13 


they bleed, if they are induced by hunger or ca- 


price to attempt eating gorse. Swine, which, 
are accounted so unclean, have learned never to be- 
toul their dens with their own excrement, where they 
have liberty; an art, which cows and horses, that 
have open hovels to run into, have never acquired. 
[11>tances of the sagacity and knowledge of animals 
are very numerous to every observer, and their do- 
lic in learning various arts from mankind, evinces 
tat thev may learn similar arts from their own spe- 
aud thus be possessed of much acquired and 
traditional knowledge, In Senegal, the os- 
its upon her eggs only during the night, leav- 
them inthe day to the heat of the sun. At the 
Cp of Good Hope, Where the heat is not so great, 
t upon them day and night. Rabbits, when 
GomoSticated, are not inclined to burrow. | 
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D) Percival judiciously maintains, that “ animals 
lures the l endued with memory; that they are capable of 
n its beau. 2 0 >crvation 3 that they derive knowledge from ex- 
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of judgment; and that they are influenced by vari— 


ous passions and aftections. The distinction,“ he 


says. made by Aristotle between remembrance and 
recollection, Seems to be well founded ; and has been 
adopted by several modern writers on morals and 
metaphysics. | Read, Beattic, &c.] The former is 
a passive faculty, presenting spontancously antece— 
dent impressions, when occasions arise to revivethem. 
The latter implies mental exertion, and sometimes 
requires the deductions of reason. A dog, which had 
been the favourite of an elderly gentlewomen, some 
time after her death, discovered the strongest emo— 
tions on the sight of her picture, when taken down 


from the wall, and laid on the floor to becleaned. 
He had never before been observed, I beheve. to notice 


the picture previously to this incident. Here was 
evidently a case of passive remembrance, or of the 
involuntary renewal of former impressions. 

Another dog, the property ot a gentleman that died, 
was given to a friend in Yorkshire. Several years 
afterwards, a brother, trom the West Indies, paid a 
short visit at the house where the dog was then kept. 
He was instantly recognized, though an entire stran— 
ger, in consequence probably of a strong personal 
likeness. The dog fawned upon, and followed him, 
with great affection. to every place where he went.“ 
f Percival's Father's Instructions, edit. 1793. ] 


J. Lackington, speaking ot his portrait annexed to 


the volume of memoirs of his lite, says, that before 
the original painting was finished, Mrs. Lackington 
called on the artist to examine it. Being introduc- 
ed into a room filled with portraits, her little dog 
being with her, immediately ran to that particular 
portrait, paving it the same attention as he was al- 
ways accustomed to do to the original; which made 
it necessary to remove it from him, lest he should 
damage it; though this was not accomplished with- 
cout expressions of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
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dog. Mr. C. Hughes, a son of Thespis, had 


a wig that generally bung on a peg in one of his 


rooms. He lent the wig one day to one of his fra- 
ternity, and some time after called on him. Mr. 
Hughes had his dog with him, and the man happen- 
ed to have the borrowed wig on his head; but when 
Mr. Hughes had bid this person good morning the 
dog remained behind, and for some time Stood looks 
mg full in the man's face as he sat in his chair; at 
last he Suddenly leaped on his Shoulders, seized the 
wiz, and run oft with it as fast as he could; and 
hen he reached home, he endeavoured by jumping 
tO hang up the wig in its usual place. The same dog 
was one afternoon passing through a field in the 
«kirts of Dartmouth, where a washer-woman had 
hung out her linen to dry; he stopped and surveyed 
one particular shirt with attention, and presently 
ze1zed it and dragged it away through the dirt to his 
master, whose shirt it proved to be. [Life of Lack- 
ington, 13th edition, 12mo. p. 339, 349. ] EY 
When I see the several actions and designs of my 

dog, I profess it is impossible to avoid being amaz- 
ed. His passions are more quick than those of many 
men I have taken notice of. There are some whose 


joy or grief at accidents, give them so little emotion, 


and are so dull, as to render it difficult to say which 
it is that affects them; but, in this honest animal, 
both are lively and strong. When any of the family 
return home, he shews great gladness in his caressing 
and skipping about them, and scems dull and con- 
cerned at their going out. But there is one among 
them whom he distinguishes in a most peculiar man- 
ner. When this person goes abroad, he is void of 
all comtort, and sits in a window crying incessantly, 
relusing victuals, and watching for his friend's re- 


_ turn; who is always welcomed by much rejoicing 


and noise. If he wants to go out of the room, he 
puts his fore feet up against one of the company, and, 
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being taken notice of, runs to the door, rising up 


agninst it in the same manner. looking at the person 
he gave notice to before, till he is let out. If he 


wants drink, he gives the same notice, and immedi- 


ately runs into a closet, where stands a bottle of wa» 
ter, continuing to. run to and from the person til! ne 
15 Served.” [Dr. Parson on Animals and Vegetables. ] 

Those voluntary exertions of memory. are ob— 
Served in a State of nature, and on  occastons which 
are not referable to discipline,“ A cat confined in 
a room (probably atter trying in vain other modes of 
escape) climbed up to the latch, and thus opened the 
door. [Philosophical Trans. of the Royal Society 
Edinb.] In the year 1960 the tollowing in- 
cidept occurred near Hammersmith. Wivlkt one 
Richardson, a waterman of that place, wes sleeping 
in his boat, the vessel broke from her moorings, aud 
was carried by the tide under a west country barge. 
Fortunately the man's dog happened to be with him: 
and the sagacious auimel awaked him, by pawing his 
face, and pulling the collar of his coat, at the instant 
when the boat was filled with water, and on the point 
of sinking; by which means he had an opportunity 
of saving himselt from otherwise ineviteble death. 
[Annual Register, vol. 3, p. 90.] chef 
these cases indicates reflection, and evinces an active 
effort to recall to memory, and to draw conclusions, 
probably of an intuitive kind, from past perceptions. 
They are proots also of capacity tor observation, and 


for deriving knowledge from experience. But the 


wonderful goct/:ty of ammals leaves no room to 


doubt that they are possessed of such faculties, A 


raven may be taught to fetch and carry with the ad- 
dress of a Spaniel; and some time ago, a canary bird 
was exhibited in London, that could pick up the 
letters of the alphabet, at the word of command, $0 
as to spell the name of any person in compauy. A 
tame magpie spontaneously learns from imitation, to 
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pay regard to some of the shining objects which he 
notices to be valucd A piece of money, a tea-spoon, 
or a ring, are tempting prizes to him; and a whole 
family has been put into confusion, by suspicions 
concerning the loss of such things, which have been 
-!erwards found in the lurking-hole of this bird. 
In a state of nature, his observation and experience 
are Sometimes applied to the benefit of others of the 
teathcred race: for when a fowler is Stealing upon a 
flock of wild ducks or geese, the magpie will sound 
his shrill note of alarm, and rouse them to provide 
tor ther safety by immediate flight. [Goldsmith, 
vol. 5. | The Cuculus Indicator of Africa, it 
said, calls those who are sceking tor honey in the 
woods, by the cry of chir! chir! When the hunters 
apyroach, he llics a little way before, directing them 
to the hollow tree. wherein the bees have made their 
hive; on which he alights. If the hunters do not 
immediately arrive, he returns to meet them, redou- 
blos his cries, goes back again tothe tree, and perches 
upon it. He scems solicitous to point out to them 
that treasure which, perhaps, without the aid of man, 
o Some more powerlul animal than himself, he is 
anable to procure. Whilst the honey is taken, he 
watches the plunderers attentively, from a neigh- 
bouring bush, Waiting for a share of the snoil; of 
which a part is always given him, as an incitement 
to his future assistance,“ [Naturel Hiztory vi Birds, 
p. 57-] 
Dr. Darwin has given us many curious facts re- 
ting. to birds of passage, tending to prove, 1. 
Atl birds of passage can exi5st in the climates where 
2. They are subject in their 
Lgrations to the Same acciaents aud difficulties, that 
mankind are subject to in navigation. g. The same 
species of birds migrate from sone countries, and 
are resident in others. From these circum- 
ztances he inkers, that the migrations of birds are not 
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produced by a necessary instinct, but are accidental 


improvements, like the arts among mankind, taught 
by their cotemporaries, or delivered by tradition 
trom one generation of them to another. The 


uests of birds are not always constructed of the same 


materials, nor in the same form, which ascertains 
they are led by observation. In the. tres of 
Mr. Levet's house in Lichfiel ], there are aunually 


nests built by sparrows, a bird which usunlly builds 


nnacr the tiles of houses, or the thatch »t barns. So 
the jackdaw [ cervus monedula] gene rally builds un. 

hure h-oteples, or under the Fools of hi oh houses; 
Out at Selbourn, in Southamptonshire, where towers 


k * 8 Kos 
42110 stecples are not sum! ently numerous; tnesSC- 


ame birds build in forsaken rabbit  burinws 
{ White's History of Selbourne. p. 39.4] Can the 
Skilful change of architecture in these birds and the 
SDAITOU S above-mentioned be governed by-1nstinct ? 
Chen they must have two instincts ; one far 
mon, and the other for extraordinary CCccasions. 
Birds brought up by our care, and that have had lit- 
tle communication with others of their. own species, 
are very defective in acquired knowledye ; their song 
1» borrowed from any bird they happen co hear, or 
om the whistling of bovs, and trom accidental 
dises of machines, & .; they are not only very 
awkward in the construction of their nests, but gen- 
erally scatter their eggs in various pores ot the room 
or cage, v. ee they are c. onfir ed, and seldom pro- 
duce young ones, till by failing in b the; Hirst attemp B 

they have Kane someth. n7 trom their own observa- 
tion. As many ledics are too rehined to nurse 
their own children, and deliver them to the care and 
provision of others; $0 is tlierte one instance of this 
vice in the icathered world. The cuckoo in some 
parts of England hatches and educates her own 
young; wh: It in other parts «ke builds no nest, but 
uses that of some lesscr bird; generally either of the 
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wag, or hedge sparrow, and depositing one egy 
mit, takes no turther care of her progeny. The 
Rev. Mr. Staftord, walking in Glosop Dale, in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, saw a cuckon rise from its 
nest. The nest was on the stump of a tree, that had 
been sometime telled, among some chips that were 
111 part turned grey, so as much to resemble the col- 
our of the bird; in this nest were two young cuckoos; 
and he very frequently for many days beheld the old 
cuckoo feed these her young, as he stood very near 
them. The philosopher who is acquainted with these 
tacts concerning the cuckoo, would scem to have very 
ele „eaten himselt, if he could imagine this neglect 
ber young tobe a necessary zmnatrnct! Dr. 
Darwin, in his Zoonomia, vol. 1. sec. Xvi, 14., pro- 
ct a CoOunderable number of facts relating to the 
conduct and ingenuity of fisghes and insects, which 
Dar an evident resemblance to the dEcliberate actions 
vi human reason. One circumstance we shall avail 
oureives of, which fell under Dr. Darwin's own 
eve. and sh-wed the power of reesoning in a Wasp, 
25 it 18 exercized among men. A wasp, on a gravel 
welk, had caught a fly nearly as large as himself; 
Kneeling on the ground, I obgerved him senaratc the 
eil and te head from the body part, to which the 
Wings were attached. He then took the body part 
nis Paws, and rose about two feet trom the ground 
with it ; but a gentle breeze watting the wings of the 
ily, turned him round in the air, and he settled again 
with his prey upon the grave. I then distinctly ob- 
Served him cut off with his month, fit one oi the 
wings, and then the other, after which he few away 
with it unmolested by the wind A wasp, 
Carrying out a dead companion trom the nest, if he 
tuds it too heavy cuts oft the head, and carries out 
tic load m two portions. Bees avgment the depth 
of their cells, and increase their number, as occasion 
"equres In countries where monkies abound, 
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birds, which in other countries, build in bushes or 
cleits of trees, suspend their 8 at the end of slen- 
der twigs, The nvmphe of water-moths, which 
cover themselves with cases of Straw, gravel, or shells, 
contrive to make their cases nearly in equi]; brium 
with the water; when too heavy. thev add a bit of 
wood or Straw ; when too light, a ot gravel. 
[Smellie, Edinburgh Transections, vol. 1. p. 44. 1] 
Go. tho Sluggard ! learn arts anc in 8 trom the 
bee, and from: the ant. Go, proud reasoner ! and 
call the worm thy sister.“ | | 

The moral instincts of brutes form- a very inter- 


esting part ot their constitution; and a shoft view of 


them will not only be cur ous in itself, but tend to 
elucidate those of the intellectual kind. I shall con- 
sider them under the denominetion of yAS$:0N8S and 
AFFECTIONS. Passious as well as appetites are to be 
found through the greatest ports of animatec nature, 
diversiſied in their number, degrees, and modifica— 
tions. The reptile, when injured, G1SCOVCTS SLYNS 
of resentment no less une quiv ocally than the m1 ghty 
elephant: and the humming bird is so trascible, that 
his fits of rage surprise and divert the $pectator. On 
some occasions these moral instincts oppose each 
other; and the animal may be observed balancing 
motives to action, and distracted by contrary im- 
pulses. But one passion frequently supeicedes an- 
other. Thus fear is surmounted by anger and re— 
Sentmert, under the influence of which, eSPeCiale 
ls, it combined - with the love of lite or of off 
spring. a very high degree of courage is asxumed. 
When the $tog s Augled out for the savage pleasures 
of the chace. he SOINCTLINES repel> dhe as$2ults Of tne 
dogs. with wonderful courage. when his strength has 
not becn too far exhausted. The timid ewe. who Is 
_ incapable of exerting herself, becomes intrepid and 
even herce, when her lamb is in danger; and attacks 
every supposed enemy, who approaches her beluyed 
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charge. Jealousy is a mixed passion, com- 
pounded of love, pride, and resentment. It is often 
observable in brutes; and revenge is sometimes su— 


 p-radded, The following incident is related on the 


authority of a distinguished literary character. 

©» My mowers cut a partridge on her nest, and im- 
mediately brought the eggs (fourteen) to the house. 
I ordered them to be put under a very large beauti- 
{ul hen, and her own to be taken away. They were 
hatched in two days, and the hen brought chem up 
pertectly well, till they were five or six weeks old. 
During that time they were constantly kept confined 
in an oat-house, without having been seen by any of 
the other poultry. The door happened to be left 
open, and the cock went in. Finding her with a 
brood of partridges, he fell upon her with the ut- 
most fury, and put her to death. —The hen had been 
forracerly the cock's greatest favourite.“ Pas- 
„ions are accompanied with Strong perturbation; and 
are usually of $hort continuance. But in brutes we 
often perceive emotions, which being of a calmer 
nd, and of longer duration, may be properly term- 
© aﬀections. Ot love, the whole economy of pair- 
113 aFo0rds the most delightful spectacle; and a- 
mongst the trathered race it subsists with purity and 
arGcour, SOme time after the first law oft nature has 
deen tulfilled, Ot gratitude, many domestic ani- 
m ls display examples, which furnish instructive 
sols to mankind. Of loyalty, the queen bee has 
more complete experience than auy monarch in the 
world, In every herd of cattle, an exact subordin- 
on subststs; and when a stranger is introduced 
amongst them, he must sustain many assaults, and 
hit many battles, before his rank can be ascertain- 
his implies at once both submission to, and 
the love of power.“ [ Percival's Father's Instructions, 
p. 354—364-] It is said, the reason of brutes 
> *tationary, they never improve. This is not true. 
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Indio iduole of the same species of animals differ in 
degree of sagacity, in the same manner as indiwidu— 
als of the kuman race. Their sagacity depends also, 
like that of the human race. upon their situation. 
The otter, says Abbe Raynal, in Europe a stupid and 
solitary animal, has made in America a greater pro— 
gress in the arts of civil society than the native tribes 
of Indians. The horse in this country is not 
a political animal, but in the deserts of Tartary and 
Siberia he is political. for being there hunted by the 
Tartars, as hares and decr are in this country, they 
for Scl-p rescrvation form themselves into a kind of 
community, and take joint measures for $avin them- 
selves, w hich they commonly do by flight. Ke” that 
they may not be surprised by the enemy, they set 
watches, and h ave commanders who direct and has- 
ten their flight. [Monboddo on Language 
231. j Even the Sheep, when wild, set watches in 
the night-time against their enemy the tox, who give 
notice of his app! oach, and. when he attacks them 
they draw up in a body and defend themselves. 
'F Ibid. ] There are animals more forc ibly ac- 
boned than man himself, with principles of justice, 
gratitude and all the virtues. The most impartial 
Principles of equity are observed in the republic ot 
the bees, and of the ants. The dove observes the 
most r:i7id forbearance towards the females ot his 
fellows, and if a ny of them is guilty of adultery, he 
15 persecuted by the others and put to death. The 
gratitude of the dag is known to a proverb.“ 
phyrius de Abvtin, J The instinct of animals in ma— 
ny instances is much superior to the same faculty in 
the human kind, and precedes the use of reason. 
6& The carrier pigeon is remarkable for the accura- 
cy with which it returns to the spot from whence 
it was conveyed. Lithgow asSures us, that one ol 
these birds will carry a letter from Babylon to Alep- 
po; performing in forty-eight hours, what is to man 
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a journey of thirty days. Every Turkish Bashaw 
said to have a number of these pigeons, that have 
been bred in the seraglio, which, on any «mergent 
occasion, he dispatches to the Grand V1zi:, with 
letters braced under his wings. The camels which 


travel over the sandy deserts of Arabia, know their 


1 
1 


way precisely, and are able to pursue their route, 
when their guides are utterly ignorant of it. A dog 


3 45 the same faculty: for if carried from home hood- 


winked, and by a circuitous road, to a considerable 
divtance, he will find his way back by the nearest 


and most direct passage; of which I have heard 


ral well authenticated instances. And the bee 
reti11115 to the hive, from excursions of many miles, 


bv ome power unknown to us: for the eyes of this 


ct are so CONVEX, that it does not appear capable 
„seeing beyond the space of a foot.” | Percival's 
Father's Instructions, pages 348, 349. ] Pos- 
sed of faculties and powers like these, our sur— 
prive will scarcely be excited by the respect that 
ditterent nations pay to particular animals. The 
damese imagine the elephants are perfectly rational; 
and when the king of Siam sent a present of ele- 
phants to the king of France, the ambassadors took a 
501emn farewell of them. { Churchill's Travels. ] 

Are there expressions in any language capable of 
communicating genuine pleasure with so much $uc- 
ce>> as the natural sports of animals? Dancing seems 
an humble imitation of them, and inspires a similar 
entement. [De Grafigny's Letters of a Peruvian 
VVICESS, | I remember avs D. Rolle, Esq. 
of Torrington in Devon. in a work on this subject, 
ted and distributed gratis in 1789) a hind that 


— 


hach been run a great while, and having stayed in the 


river some time, came out into a meadow, and stood 
quite exhausted. with tears in her eyes. Hares are 


en found, I have heard, at their deaths with their 


Hearts burst, and their cries resembling those of the 
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human species. Every one RT TOP the faithfulness 
of the dog; which has been the instrument, appa— 
rently, of discovering murders and preventing them 
The obediende of the hore is well known; but 
mark in the following instance how far briutes have 
renson to retaliate crucly exercised on them. A 
certain baronet, Whose usual riding horse, in hunt- 


ing, never tired in the longest hace, once CNCOUTA.. 


red a cruel though it, to ce whether he could rot tire 
him . h. WW ing ended 4 ch acc and dined ke mounted 
him again. and rode him aver Some hills. In bring- 
ing Rim to che Stables his strength appeared over- 
come; he was scorce able to walk. The groom shed 
tears at the sight of so noble a creature being sunk 
down. The next time his maſter came into the sta— 
ble the horse, however. laid hold of him and would 
have killed him, had not the groom interfered. 
It is said, a blow produces more pain to a man than 
tp a beast, because it is aggravated by n sende of in- 
dignity, and is telt as often as remembered ; wherens 
in "the brute it is only.corporenl pain, which-in a 
Short time ceases for ever. In the above case the 
memory Ot the horse exceeded that ok the pain. It 
is well known that on a benevolent master's falling 
from that animat. he would have taken care to step 
over him and not trample on him. I have had ex- 
perience of the memory of wild beazts. A bear, at- 
ter more than a month's absence, was pleased with 


my taking him by the lip; Horses have become 


tame to me without any dexterity The greatest 
dogs have perm tred me with pl easure to lay hold 01 
their jaws. Venomous snakes have follo: ved me on 
invitation, and I used no precaution, as hunters do, 
about my legs. 1 have traversed the woods for 
years without hurt, and lain in the most exposed 


com in $W amps full of venomous reptiles; and. 
1 


ave had snakes under my pillow, without being in- 
Jured, A crave has tollowed we, and attunded me 
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the day, when at work, Walking through Wal- 
am Chace. near Portsmouth, in the night, a strange 
don has gently Seized on my hands, gone with me. 
14 attended close, as defeuding me, making some— 
mesa whining noise. it separated at a small distance. 
+: kind of notice of attachment. I recollect another 
dane of asmall cat in Florida, who came ard 
ht some dogs that were howling round me, and 
nove them oft. I can account tor these matteis 
no other vw te than by Providence answering my ten- 
der treatinent of animals, which I must always hum- 
ae, and thankfully acknowledge has attended ni; 
through a lons lite.“ ; l 

Ii we turn our eyes on gur low animals, we 
ad they are Supported with bones, covered witn 
nd, moved by musgles; that they poses the same 
es, and acknowledge the Same appetites; we max 
ide conclude, from the strongest analogy, that their 
»+crnal facuitics are also in a great measure similar 
„ bur OWN. They are Capable of anxicty and doubt, 

e deSign, Compare. and alter purposes, as circum- 
4e1CcS require, and from various means select that 
eh is best adapted to the end in view. Our sym- 
vathy Should therefore be strongly and zealously ex- 
ec in their flavour; we should never violate their 
Ats never make war against or myure them, but 
OMpasSionate their suflerings, relieve their wants, 
cultiyate harmony and peace, and exchange good of- 
hoes with them, as humanity and morality suggests 
we »hould to our own species. Has not Na- 
Lure given, to almost every creature, the same spon- 
taneous signs of the various attections ? Admire we 
not in other animals whatever 1s most eloquent in 
on, the ttemor of desire, the tear of distress, the 
p.crcing cry of anguish, the pity-pleading look, ex- 
Piessious that speak the soul with a feeling which 
words can but teebly convey? A dog, on some 
provocation, bikes his master; but no Sooner has he 

18 | 0 
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done it, than he »ppears to be moved by repentance ? 
you may perceive him 3orrowth), uneasv. ashamed 
to shew his face, and contessing bis guilt, by cringe 
ing to the ground. From such Sinnlanty of affec- 
tions, sensat ions, and propensilies, Should not marual 
love proceed, and the. onds of friendship w ith man 
be more cultivated, at least with the milder and wore 
congenial kinds 2 That protection which the ſoster- 
ins 2 of the kumon race aftorded to the cattle of 
the feld, was amply tepaid by the fleecy warmth of 
the lamb, by the rich. the $:Inhrions libations af the 


cow. Sometimes too. tie still more tender, cement- 


ed the friendship between man and- other animals. 
Infants, in the chrlier ages of the world, were not 
unseldom committed 5 che teats of the tenauts of the 
field. Towards the Cost that gave him suck, the 
fond boy felt che throb of filial gratitude; and the 


bowels of the ewe have yerrned, with maternal ten- 


de rness, tor the children of men, This is proved not 
only by solitary and foftuitous examples, but by the 
practice of whole nations. * The origipel inhabit- 
ants of the Canary Is: nds are called 4 by Linschoten, 
and other authors, Guanchos. T hey were a rude un- 
civilized people, every one taking as many Wives 28 


he picased. — 5 to therr children. they gare _—_ to the 


goats to suche.“ | Astley's Voyages, v. 1. p. 5. 

Thus educated together, they were 9 to eac 

other by mutual benefits; and a fond, a lively friend- 
ship was the consequence of their union. Their pre— 
servation depends in general upon the protection of 
men, while man receives from them the most esen- 
tial services. Is it not highly unreasonable,“ says 
Porphyrius, de Abstin lib. 3. to essert, that the 
rules of justice should be observed with men totally 
addicted to their passions, men who gacrifice every 
thing to lust, barbarity, rapacity, and vengeance ; 
with men, in Short, who exceed in cruelty the most 
teracious animals; with parricides, with murderers, 
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and ruſhans of the most flagitious description; with 
tvrants, and the ministers of tyranny ? and shall jus- 
tice be denied to the husbandman (=xp9inga) ox, to the 
dog educated with us, to the cattle that nourish us 
with their milk, or with their wool protect us from 
the cold? We are undoubtedly bound to animals 
by the general duties of hummity ; there is a natural 
alliance and commerce, a reciprocal obligation, which 
ought ever to be acknowledged. - However 
the affections of animals are attuncd to the feelings of 
the human heart, they are accounted but the mere re- 
salt of mechanic impulse; however they may verge 
on human wisdom, their actions are said to have on- 
ſy the Semblance of sagacity: enlightened by reason, 
man considers himself immenscly removed fiom ani- 
mals, Who have only instinct for their guide, and, 
born to immortelity, he $corns to acknowledge, with 
brutes that perish, a Social band. Such ore the un- 


feeling dogmas, which are early instilled into the 


mind, and which induce a callous insensibility, 
foreign to the native texture of the heart; such the 
cruel Speculations which prepare us for the practice 
ol that remurseless tyranny, and which paliate the 
toul oppression that we exercise over our inferior 
but fellow-creatures. [Oswald, It is obvious 
to lemark, that man, alter all his boasted pre-emiu- 
ence, resembles the brutes in his birth, in his grobeth, 
in his mode of SuStenance, in his decay, and in his 
dissolution. In these particulars he must be num- 
bored among the animals whom he has reduced un— 
der subjcction, and whom he often despises as mere 


| animated matter. But man possesses reason, aud is 


duthciently proud of the endowment. Reason, how- 
ever, alone will not cor:ter that superiority which he 
haughtily assumes. Many among the tcuants of the 


| air, the water, and the grove, display a degree of sa— 


gacity which resembles reason so nearly as scercely 
ty be distinguished from it but by the microscopal 
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powers of metaphysics, or the partial medium of hu- 


man pride. The dog and the horse are the 


familiar companions and assistants of man, and every 
one may form an tdea of their sagecity, to which the 
epithet hailreasoning scarcely docs justice. There 
are many beings in the human form, and in a stete 
neither of diotism nor insanity, who yield to thee 
animals in qualities allowed to be mental, such as 


quickness of apprehension, cunning in the accom- 


plishment of a purpose, and in memory.  Insects 
and birds in the structure of their nests equal the 
works of human dexterity; and in the provident care 
of their young, while their care is necessary, afford a 
model which man may imitate to advantage. 
„But this is instinct,”” interposes an objector. I ask 
how instinct and reason differ, and whether the $agz- 
| City of man is not 13otinct, similar in Species to that 
of the brutes, though in many instances infinitely 
superior in degree. [Knox's Winter Evenings, 
IL XXIII. J | Man in a state of nature is not, 
apparently, much superior to other animals. His or- 
ganization is no. doubt extremely happy ; but the 
dexterity of his figure is counterpoised by great ad- 
vantages in other creatures. Inferior to the bull in 
force; and in fleetness to the hound; the os 5ub/:me, 
or front erect, a feature which he bears in common 
with the monkey, could scarcely have inspired him 
with those haughty and magnificent ideas, which the 
pride of human refinement thence endeavours to de- 
duce. 

Thus, while the mute creation fin award bend 

Their stant, and to their carthy mother tend, 

Man ek $ — and with erected eyes 


Betwlds his own kiereditary Kies. 
Dryden's Ovid. Metam. b. 1. fab. 9, 


Exposed, like his fellow-creatures, to the injuries of 


the air; urged to action by the same physical neces- 


ities; susceptible of the same impressions; actuated 


by the same N =, — zubjec to the 
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pains of disease, and to the pangs of dissolution, the 
simple savage never dreamt that his nature was $0 
much more noble, or that he drew his origin from a 
purer source, or more remote than the animals in 
whom he saw a resemblance so complete. Nor 
were the simple sounds, by which he expressed the 
gingleness of his heart, zt all fitted to flatter him into 


that fond sense of superiority over the creatures, 


whom the fastidious insolence of cultivated ages ab- 
Surdly styles mute. I Say, absurdty Styles mute; or 
with what propriety can the name be applied, for 
example, to the little syrens of the grove, to whom 
nature has granted the strains of ravishmeut, the soul 
of song? those charming warblers who pou! torth, 
with a moving melody, wiich human ingenanty vies 
with in vain, their loves, their anxiety, their woes. 
In the ardour and delicacy of his amourous expres— 
Sions, can the most impassioned, the most respcctful 
lover surpass the glossy kind, as described by the most 
8 ? - a 

beautiful of all our poets? | Osweld.] ON 
| The glossy Kind 

Try every winning way inveritive iove 

Can dictate; and, in çonttship to their mates, 

Hur forth thor little <onlss First wide arcand, 

With distant ae, in ay mags they ruce, 

Endeavourting, by a thou and tricks, to catch 

Thc cunning, con «ions, halft-avertcd glance 
Of their regardlcess charmer. Shonld we cem 

Sott'n ing, the least epprovance tebestew, 

They beisk advance; then, on @ $2.dey trunks 

Retire disordered; then again approwt, 

In fend rotation spread the spottet wing, 

And ser ever v teather with deslte.“ 


Man compared with eticr Animal. 

How strangely docs man abuse his reason when ke 
attempts to judge and appreciate hinsehi! It hebe 
ine King of Animals, he wretchedly debases his sub— 
jects who afford him that subsistence, to which he tre- 
QUently owes his existence and many ot the pleasures 
v0: which lite 1s susceptible. Unable to exert hun- 
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self without being sensible of his weakness, and re- 
minded, by nature, every instant, of that inferior 
rank from which he continually labours to raise him- 
Self, he endeavours, by lowering the importance and 
usefulness of other animals to increase the distance 
which separates them, almost to imperceptibility. 


He maintains that God has made him after hrs o 


image; he thus makes God human, like himself; 
and the animals of many different species who possess 
the same faculties which distinguish man, he will 
not acknowledge to be his equals in such faculties, 
There is nothing, it seems, worthy of being compar- 
ed with man, but divinity ! If specch be 
considered as the power of articulating at will dit- 
ferent sounds, have not all animals this faculty? 
Do not those animals who experience the necessity 
„of procuring to themselves a shelter from 
the inclemency of the air, partake also this art with 
man? Nature which has made nothing in vain, 
has refused this art to animals who have received at 
their birth a convenient clothing appropriate to their 
constitution, to their temperament, and to the climate 
where they are intended to live and die: thase 
however whose blood possesses a sufficient degree 
of fluidity to preserve the play of their organs from 
being incommoded by the impression of exterior air 
or Whose exclusive habitation supercedes the neces- 
sity of lodging and clothing, have not this art. Man 
Seems destined to inhabit all places, to be exposed to 
all exterior impressions; and the necessity of pro- 
tecting himself from them is without doubt an imper- 
fection which places him below some animals. 


The art most essential of procuring food, is inherited 


by all animals: in this respect man is the most silly 
and inexpert. In a savage state, he knows 
only how to kill and destroy; tor it he finds it ne- 


cessary to fight, he often proves the weakest in the 


combat, and requires long experience in order to eu- 
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able him by art to make himself master of his prey, 
which often escapes him. In a state of civilization, 
how many men die of hunger; and with what trou- 
ble and care, with how many inquictudes, toils, and 


- mortifications do others purchase an unwholesome 


meal? Every animal except man makes choice of 
his food, with sagacity and readiness, while this im- 
age of God is incapable of distinguishing from that 
which is baneful and unwholesome, till after he has 
brought on himself infirmities, diseases, and torments 
which contribute to shorten the natural term of his 
existence. The conveniencies ol life, or such 


as are imagined to deserve the name, are undoubted— 
lv found in the midst of cities, where men have. 


assembled together; but what animal does not en- 


joy better conveniencies than they? The woke | 
ain her simple abode has perhaps more real enjoy- 


ment than the petite martresse in her dressing- ron: 
and the house built by the beaver is more commod i- 
ous to him than the magnificent palace to its master, 
where a hund red fruitless means are employed to 1e- 


pair a single fault, each of which means are liable to 


create another error, which is again necessary to be 


corrected. Man, in his inventions to procure 


the indulgencies of lite, has often produced a vicious 


routine of voluntary evils and remed ies il! applied. 
His greatest fault is that of being accustomed to con- 
„der the exterior air as an inconvenience, the laws 
ot nature as a burden, and the order which she 


has established as a bad arrangement, which be must 


rectity.. That this parrallel might be carried 


much farther, makes me blush that I am a Man; al- 


though it is counted a. title of vast import. 

Man says of himselt, „Jam the only animal capable 
of conceiving ideas.” But of what value is the pos- 
session oft ideas if they are not compared? Do not 


those animals which man has termed irrational pas- 
dess judgment? and is not their judgment less liable 
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to err, and often more wise, it not more reasonable 
than that of man? Examples would produce pro- 
Iixity; but when we observe gcelity in animals 


which we call 0:7tes an expression which ought to. 


be avoided, because it is used to signity a being pre- 
ciscly tne contrary to its true meaning); 3 one 
follows their conduct as it relates to ours towards 
chem; we hall be obliged. to contess that it is al- 
mast always more consgquent, more contourmable to 
their interest, aud more analogous to circumstances 
than ours ; that, in fine, they judge. they reason, and 
trequently chin more sensibly than we. They have 
indubitably the faculty of exprovsing their thoughts, 
and of com nunicatiug them to cach other; but not 
trom one, ind to another, as from them to us. A 
bird might justly treat us as 5 utcs, because we imi- 


tate their wn ing, 2S 2 2 parrot pronounces some of _ 


our words; 5 r we con iprchend d their meaning @s lit- 
tle as they do the Stent! "a of our odd EX PICS= 
$ions. A my 2390-a bull understand each other no 
more than man understands of either. We learn the 
languages of other men, because the wants, PETERS, 
inclina Lions, and Sensations ot all men being acarly 
the same, they are intzrexted in similar obje ts, and 
their manner of secitg end thinking are alice „because 
they have organs ot the same canker zation ; their 
expressions. MOLLVES, 2! nd common relations have the 
dame pllue tpics. But the relations between the dit- 
tereut Kinds of animals are tar iemoved ; the species 
or varicties alone can assoclate, can form commauni- 
en and propagate -W ith cach other. Animals 
which are not of our kind have even this adventage 
over us. Which Seems to denote, Ou some occasions, 
an intelligence moie refined. They die ine dur mean- 
mg with great facility and corrttness, and we al- 
most always mistake what they engeay onto make US 
understand Cc, &&. ] 
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and ſound ht; hly incons!stent with their Professtons of 
hert 4 Dionty, Refinement, Humanity, Tenderness, 


Dee, and Compass'on. 


Lon; after habitual cruelty had almost erased from 
2d of man every mark of affection for the in- 
tenor tanks of his tellow=-creatures, a certain respect 
was *Lili paid to the principle of life, and the crime 
of muidered innocence was, in some degree, atoned 
by the decent regard that was paid to the mode of 
their destruction. | 


the Nt! 


| Gentle friends, 
Let. Kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the Gods; 
Not le tim he a carcase fit for honnds ; 
Aud let our ira ts, as Subtle masters do, 
Sti up their Servants to an act of rage, + 
Ari after Seem to chide them. 
Such was the decency with which, at first, the devot- 
edvictims were put to death. But when man became 
periectly civilized, those exterior symbols of senti— 
ments, with which he was now but feebly it at all im- 
pressed, were also laid aside. Animals were kor- 
merly sacrificed with some decorum to the plea of 
necessity, but are now with unceremonious brutality 


Shakioypere, 


destroyed, to gtatify the unfeeling pride or wanton 


crucity of men. Broad barefaced butchery occupies 
every walk of life; every element is ransacked for 
1ctims ; the most remote corners of the globe are 
ravished of their inhabitants, whether by the fastidi- 
ous gluttony of man their flesh is held grateful to the 
palate, whether their blood can impurple the pall of 
his pride, or their spoils add a ſcather to the wings 
of his vanity : and while nature, while agontzing na- 
ture is tortured by his ambition, while to supply the 
demands of his perverse appetite she bleeds at every 
pore, this imperial animal exclaims; e servile 
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creatures! why do ve lament? w hy vainly try, by 
cries akin to the voice of human woe. to excite my 
compassion ? Cicated solely tor my use, submit 
without a murmur to the decrers of heaven, and to 
the mandates of me; of me the heaven deputed des- 
pot of every creatare that walks. or creeps, or swims, 
or flies; in air, on earth, oi in the waters Thus 
the fate of the anime world has followed the pro- 


gress of man from his van state to that of civillza- 


tion, till the gradual improvements of art, on this 
glorious pinnacle of independence, have at length 
placed him. free front every lovely prejudice 2 of ne- 
ture, and an enemv to life and happi: less through all 
its various forms. Oswald.) Proud of his 
Superiority in tie grele of imperious man 
looks dow: 
which he deems inferior. and meaner objects. So— 
Vereig! des 590 of the World. Lord of the like an (a 
death of ee ry creature, with the slaves of his tyran- 
ny he disclaims the ties of kindred. Ile subdues by 
art and cunning the ferocious lion, the tvger, and 
the wolf, and is tributary to their dead budics tor 
his 1 of war In this instance man acts 
without disguise and is comistent His na 
City 8 diadainful of the habit and contraoul of 
refinement. He prowis mulignantly the Wands; 
dest roys the carnivourous animal of the desert; with 
his Spoil he renders ks person formidable to his tel- 
lows; and becomes a murderer. by profession, ot 
the hes Face. Where the ferocity of mai this 
Circumscribed ut would appear temperste, and the 
retaliation just; but he destroys als those which are 
exceedingly interior i him in stren zth, winch are 
tar re mote from his &welling, and which never inſu— 
red him. The sable and r are murdered tor 
the unfortunate adornment of their turs; and the 
civet and musk, tor the Superiority of their perfumes. 
While the tcathers ut the ostiich are sceu to wave 
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in penvive pride, end to ccoriate, with graceful 
| blandis? ments. theses iles ol beau ty; aud the vital 
0 thr ids ol the Sill dum. an enn d, al „öt! bey ond 
Lieual perception. to ge tha bias {ol fell its Soft | 
* 3 parency, and to Shade, ne over. the temale 
form; yet does she nt reflect. on the practice of de- 
1 e the Kirst in their chrys{lis state, by boiling 
ater ; or think haw pair. lu! Iy <evere the cufferings 
and death ot the last. Were "reflection admitted a 
r the Gulicacies and Softnesses of the fair 
wy. the * the silk, the far, and skins of ani- 
male, obtained by outreges against niture and by 
N Dan dor ing ever im pression of ce mpossion, Sym- 
pethy, fe elins sen bil. ity and humanity) would be 

| Cast aside, al 1 the guiltless vegetable fabric prefer- 
Fed {Ano n.7 When a man boasts of the 
dignity of his nature. and the advantages of his sta- 
ton, and from thence 1mnters a right 5 oppression of 
his interiors, he ext: ibits his folly as well as his de- 
| pravity. Whot should we think of a strong man, 
* thit should exert his pride, his s petulence, his tyran- 
ny, and LLarbarity on a helpless innocent and inof- 
child? Should we not abhor and detest him 
3 mivan, cowardly. and savage wretch, unworthy 

tho $tature and strength uf a man? No less mean, 
rcd, and Savaze is it, to abuse and torment an 
ent beast, who cannot avenge or help himself; 
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1d yet has as much night to happiness in this world 


23 a child can base: nav, more, if it be his only in- 


nt CE: -4 De ans Esst 5. O01 Brutes. 1 Mons 
tn tlnnks it a Yetlection on human nature. that 
tw prove. take delight in seeing animals caress or 
ply t ». ther, but almost every one is please d to ee 


them 1,cerate and worry one another. I am oy 
| this dennber 18 bh >C OTC almost a distin, zuiching ( TH I's 

tion. Our children are bred up in 
the principle of dexroying life, and one of the fist 
en 5 allowed them is the 
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licence of iullicting 
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pain upon poor animals: almost as soon 2s wenn 
sensible of what life is ourselves, we are taught. 

make it our sport to take it from other es 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who permitt«: 
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ments t 


: mals; 
3 ot won 


her children to have animals. but rewarded or pus f The cer 
ished them as they treated them well or ill. rail. by 
There are animals that have the misfortune for 1 duce th 
manner of reason, to be treated as common enenmi tber ret 
wherever they are found. The conceit that a cat ha sense e 
nine lives has cost at least nine lives in ten of the ststely 
whole race of them: scarce a boy in the streets bet «<mith k 
has in this point outdone Hercules bimselt, who was | to th 
famous for killing a monster that had but three lives, teln ta 
Whether the unaccountable animosity against Ty 1 lar of 
domestic may be any cause of the general persecut; o + formed 
of owls (who are a soft of feathered cats) or weak 11.75 of 
it be only an unreasopeble pique the moderns ha: ho er 
taken to a serious countenance. I shall not determine 2 can be! 
though I am inclined to believe the former; singe elan 
observe the sole reason alledged for the destructn Þ by bart 
of frogs is because thry are like toads. Vet. amidet Nettv, þ 
all the misfortunes of these untriended creatures, "tis Þ the ger 
some happiness that we have not yet taken a fancy 14 þ mater 
eat them: for should our countrymen refine on Þ with a 
the French ever so little, 'tis not to be conceived i» Þ by him 
what unheard-of torments, owls, cats, and frogs may 7 duc: 
be yet reserved. | Alex. Pope | How wil, 3 ©: pi 
man, that sanguinary tyrant, be able to excuse himsc,! dt ver 
trom the charge of those innumerable cruelties in ent 
flicted on his unoffending subjects committed to his . pr; 
care, formed for his benefit. and placed under his riding 
authority by N common Father ? whose mercy 15 || to the 
over all his works, and who expects that his autho ho 1se 
ity should be ee not only with tenderness ich 
znd mercy, but in conformity to the laws of justice Þ *ciplir 
and gratitude. But to what horrid deviations from # notarc 
these benevolent intentions are we daily witnesses I gnan 
no small part of mankind derive their chief emuse- * nd t 
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ght et from the deaths and sufferings of inferior an- 
ture, | mals; a much greater, consider them only as engines 
nittc! 3 of wond, or iron, useful in their several occupations. 
pu- | The cerman drives his horse, and the carpenter his 
| . by repeated blows ; and so long as these pro- 
or 1 © Cuce the desired effect, and they both go, they nei- 
en. ther reflect nor care whether either of them have any 
-at ha, die of feeling. The butcher knocks down the 
of the _ «titely ox, with no more compassion than the black- 
ts bit mith hammers a horse-shoe; and plunges his knite 


%o © to the throat of the innocent lamb, with as little 
lives, el tance as the tailor sticks his needle into the col- 
t thi: lar of a coat. If there are some few, who, 
cute | formed in a softer mould, view with pity the sutfer- 
hethe + ings of these defenceless crestures, there is scarce one 
ba who entertains the least idea, that justice or gratitude 
mine 7 can be dueto their merits, or their services. The so- 


ince | e and friendly dog is hanged without remorse, if, 


ct Þ by barking in defence of his master's person or prop= 
mid: Fete, he happens unknowingly to disturb his rest: 
s, "tis © the generous horse, who has carried his ungrateful 
ncy ty Þ mater for many years with easc and safety, worn out 
e % Þ wth age and infirmities, contracted in his service, is 
ved i | by him condemned to end his miserable days in a 
s ma 3 duntcart, where the more he exerts his little remains 
v wil, 2 ©! 5pirit, the more he 1s whipped to save his stupid 
ins. ar er the trouble of whipping some other less obe- 


ies in dent to the lash. Sometimes, having been taught 
to his practice of many unnatural and useless feats in a 
ler his i +. 3-house. he is at last turned out, and consigned 


! 


ercy 15 | to the dominion of a hackney coachman, by whom 


uthoi- | 1 15 every day corrected for performing those tricks 
ernes> f hich he has learned under so severe and long a di- 
ustice 7 *cipline, The Slugzish bear, in contradiction to his 


from JF natare, is taught to dance, for the diversion of a ma- 

esses! #F iignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under his feet: 

musc- 2 4 the majestic bull is tortured by every mode 

| + which malice can invent, for no offence, but that he 
I iQ 7 D 
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is gentle, and unwilling to assail his diabolical tar- 
mentors. These, with innumerable other acts of cr. 
elty, injustice, and ingratitude, are every day com- 
mitted, not only with impunity, but without cen:. 
ure, and even without observation; but we may be 
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ed or unretaliated. The laws of self- defence 


undoubtedly justify us in destroying those animal; |» 


preten 
ement 


and, t 


expen 


- anima 


assured that they cannot finally pass away unnotic- 1 of the 


on 2 


who would destroy us; who injure our properties, 


or annoy our persons; but not even these, Whe nene 


their situation incapacitates them from huiting u, 
I know of no right which we have to Shoot a bear 01 


mountain's top; whose lives cannot injure us, 1; 
deaths procure us any benefit. 
give life, and therefore ought not wantonly to tak: 
it away from the meanest insect, without sufhcicn! 


to enjoy it. 


sports. They 
which nature had kindly denied to their malevolence, 


3 Aura; 2.43 


We are unable t) aten 
Who, 
3 4 | | tinne | 
reason; they all receive it from the same benevolent thus k te 
hand as ourselves, and have therefore an equal right | .... 
Though civilization may, in some de- 
gree, have abated the native ferocity of man, it is not 
extirpated ; the most polished are not ashamed to be 
pleased with scenes of barbarity, and, to the disgrace | 
of human nature, to dignify them with the name «t | 
arm cocks with artificial weapons, impar 
sSituat! 


emplo 
terrify 
mank\ 


© fomer 
engine 
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an inaccessible island of ice, or an eagle on the FRA 


* overt] 


and, with Shouts of . and triumph, see them 


lunge them into each other's hearts: they view, 


with delight, the trembling deer and defenceless hate. 
flying for hours in the utmost agonies of terror and 


despair, and at last, Sinking under fatigue, devoured 
by their merciless pursuers : they sce with joy the 
beautiful pheasant and harmless partridge drop from 
their flight, weltering in their blood, or perhaps per- 
ishing with wounds and hunger, under the cover ot 
some friendly thicket to which they have in vain fe- 
treated for safety: they triumph over the unsuspec!- 
ing fish, whom they Sas decoyed by an invid.uu 
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on te in maiming and murdering each other? whose power 
b. doverthem was employed in assisting the rapacious, 
8 © deceiving the simple, and oppressing the innocent? 
to tare © 


facicn: © 


evolent tpus to torment mankind for diversion, and at the 


s me time endeavour with his utinost care to preserve 
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pretence of feeding, and drag him from his native el- 
ement by a hook fixed to and tearing out his entrails: 


and, to add to all this, they spare neither labour nor 
| expence to preserve and propagate these innocent 
| animals, for no other end but to multiply the objects 


mot of their persecution. 


What name should we bestow 


on a superior being, Whose whole endeavours were 


2 


employed, and whose whole pleasure consisted, in 


terrifying, ensnaring, tormenting, and destroying 
mankind ? Whose superior faculties were exerted in 
fomenting animosities amongst them, in contriving 


engines of destruction, and inciting them to use them 
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$$ hate. 


or and 


vourcd 
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who, without provocation or advantage, should con- 


tinne from day to doy, void of all pity and remorse, 


increase the number ot victims devoted to his malev- 
olence, and be delighted in proportion to the mis- 
eries he occasioned ? I say what name detestible 
enough could we find for such a being? yet if we 


to inferior animals, just sucha being is man. | Soame 
Jenyns The barbarous Europeans teach un- 
wersal love and yet contract their benevolence to 
man. In their conduct to animals even generosity is 
abandoned, and man with all his inflated pride of 
pre-eminence, humanity, affection, sympathy, feel. 
me, sensibility. &c. &c. is not what he thus profes. 
ses, but partakes yet strongly of his savage nature, 
otherwise he would at least be merciful and just; he 
would receive their assistance and in return alleviate 
the evils of their state. Mrs. Wollstoncraft 
humanely observes, that tenderness to animals Should 
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he particularly inculcated as a part of national * 


cat ion. She laments that at present it is not one ot 
our national virtues, Habitual cruelty is caught at 
school. The transition, as children grow up, trom 


cruelty to animals to domestic tyraniy, is easy. 

The mistaken indulgence of parents; the various 
instances of wanton or sportive cruelty, continually 
practiced or applauded by people in all ranks ot 
life; the barberous customs connived at or counte- 
nanced by persons of rank and authority, dispose 
prople's minds to consider brute animals 2s senseless 
and insignificant beings, made for their pleasure and 
sport. A vicious taste and corrupt disposition is 
thus encouraged, and love and hatred is determis. ed 
by the anda rd of whatever our superiors miner 
oi disapprove. True politeness is made to consi. 
in having no sentiment of our own, but to resign 
gracetully the plainest dictates of truth and common 
sense to the follics and whims of others. The art 
of pleasi::g is the art of flattzry and base compliance; 
and Singularity ol Sentiment is looked on as a marx 
of a mean, a vulgar and churlish soul. It is tabely 
supposed that no diversion can be cial that has the 
sanction of nobil! ty, and thatno dish can be unbless- 
ed that is Served up at a great man's table, though 
& the kitchen be covered w ich blood, and filled with 
the cries of creatures expiring in tortures,” [Guer- 
Gian, v. 1. No. 61. + {| bcheve. 
land in his Illustration of Hogaith's Pictures on cru- 
elty) what are called vicious Propensitics have their 
origin in improper education, * Give me _ a blow 
that I may beat it,”' is an infant's first lesson. Thus 
early taught by proxy, can it excite a wonder it a 
spirit of res cuge becomes a part vi it's nature? His 
first reading is The Seven Champions, and Guy Earl 
of Warwick; and though he can kill neither dragon 
nor dun cow, his admiration oft those who could, 


induces him to exert himself in the extirpation of 


days Xr. I rc- | 
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bectles and earth-worms. Quitting the mother for 
the master, he peruses histories of what are called 


heroes, great in proportion to the nations they have 


2 . 4 l 2 


depopulated. The annals of his own country fur- 
nich him with a list of Barons bold, who led armies 
of vassals to the field of death, where brothers but- 
chered brothers; and the arrow, sped by a son, 
pierced the heart of his father, to determine the 
tincture of a tyrant's rose !”? A wise parent 
will carefully guard against every species of cruelty 
being sanctioned or practiced in the presence of his 


1 child, least such rout of depravity should take nou- 


rishment in its bosom; and if unwarily it has fixed, 
he will use cvery effort to eradicate the noxious weed, 
$0 accessary to calamities atiendant on its baneful 
;rowth. To check these malign propensities be- 
comes more necessary, from the general tendency of 
our amusements. Most of our rural. and even infan- 
tine Sports are Savage and ferocious. They arise from 
the terror, misery, and death of helpless animals. 
A child ju the nursery is taught to impale butterflies 
or cock-chatters. As years and strength increase, 
their sports consist in purſuing. punishing, tortur- 
ing, and murdering all animals weaker, more de- 

enceless, more innocent, or less vicious than them- 
Selves. Thus educated, or permitted to imbibe die- 
ositions and habits from thei play-fellows, without 
remonstrance or correction, it need not become a 
»ubject of wonder that children quarrel aud fight 
with one another, and that the vangquished party is 
{irther maltreated and plundered, Dogs receive a 
c15p0S'tion to attack each other for this Plopensity 
the brutes of human kind who teach and urge thein 
to that practice. The school boy's delight is to 
pon! among the hedges and woods and to „ rob 
the poor bird of its young,” Grown a gentle ang- 
ler, ne Snares the scaly fry, or scattets leaden death 
among the feathered renants of the air. Ripened to 


* 
— 


man, he becomes @ mighty hunter, grows enamour-:d 


D 3 
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of the chase, and crimsons his spurs in the sides ofs 
generous courser, Whose wind he breaks in pursuit 
of an inoffensive deer. or timid hare. Many town 
diversions have the same tendency. The bird whose 
melodious warblings echo through the grove, is im- 
prisoned in a sort of Bastile. where. like an unplum— 
ed biped in a similar situation, it frequently perish— 
es through anguish or wint of food. His tender 
mistress perhaps orders his eyes tobe put out with 
a red hot knitting-needle, in order to improve hi; 
song; the poor bird, in this situetion is fortunate 
if the friendly cat puts in her paw and dregs him 
through the wires. The faithful dog whose attach. 
ment and gratitude are exemplary and worthy the im- 
itation of man. when with a farmer or country '$quire, 
is well fed, and bas no great cause of complaint. ex- 
cept on account of the loss of his ears and tail, which 
were lopt off to improve nature; and on account 0: 
now and then a bruise or broken rib from gentle 
spurus: but if the poor quadruped falls into the 
hands of a tanner, an anstomist, or experiments! 
philosopher, alas! of what avail are his good quali- 
ties These canine untortunetes are frequently tor. 
tured for the good of mankind! Some have their 
throats cut to prove the efficacy of a styptic, others 
are bled to death for a philosophical effusion, and 
many animals resign their breath in the receiver of 
an air pump Untoitunate animals! 

It is surprising that Hunting should be termed a 
manly exercise. It sbould rather becalled a wild 
passion a brutal propensity, or any thing that indicates 
its n2ture. But to give it any connection with rea- 
son is making a union between black and white, 
Manliness implies some mode of action, that becomes 
a man. Hunting might formerly have been a manly 


exercise when the country was overrun with boars 


and wolves, and it was a public service to extirpate 
hem; but to honour with the name of manliness the 
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+ th; 
erat proctice of pursuing timid animals, to put them 
to dvath, merely for amu+ ment, is to peivert the 
meaning of words, In countries where the inhabie 
tants are harrassea by teroc tous animals, there may 
he «ome plz for converting the destruction of them 
into a-sport, and a test of Courazeto accelerate their 
extirp/tion; Unt in this island buntin's loses all dig- 
nity, and dezencrites into mean cruelty. because it 
includes cownidice. os there are none but the most 
moffensive tid creatures to purme The fox is 
the most troublegome animal we have, and is of 
course the least exceptionable object of the chase; 
but, even in this instance, our sportsmen cannot s- 
ume the merit of cermin-hillers: for though some 
thanks may be due for destroying them when, very 
offensive, yet none when gentlemen stock the coun- 
try again, which is the case, on purpose to renew 
their saweoge ampsement. There are many Ways Sure» 
ly of using manly exercise, t least as healthful— 
and far more innocent, and less expensive and dang- 
erous, thm galloping aver hedges, getes and ditches, 
If the manliness of tne action lie in the risk you run 
of breaking your neck for no end, it world still be 
greater manliness to jump down 2 precipice. The 
destruction of an animal is esteemed amnsement ! 
range perversion of fechng! There are persons 
who take delight in knocking down an ox: it hunt» 
ing be a more genteel amusement it is certainly a 
ore crucl one. 
Detected sport! 
That owes its ple acne to abhother's pain! 
Tit feeds vpor the sobs, ard dying sbricks 


O. harmless nature! Cowper, 


Those practices, barbarous enough to be derived 
trom the Goths, or even the Sythians, are encouraged 
in some instances even by Ladies, and the compli- 
ment pessed by our huntsmen on those of quality 
who are present is truly savage The knife is put 
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into the Lady's hand to cut the throat of an exhaust - 
ed, helpless, trembling and weeping creature. 

What glory, what emolument is gained by persecu- 
tions so mean, where the completion is so unequal 
that the most puny and base of the human Kind can 
bear away the prize? The reverend $polts- 
man instead of slaying the innocent and peaceful 
tenants of the fields and woods, ought to declaim 
against such inhumanity and murder in che pulpit, 
and practice the doctrine himself; but how can this 
be expected when many hundred thousand lives 
have been sacrificed in contentions concerning the 
tenets of christianity ? © In September 1686, 
as Frederick William, elector of Brandenburgh, and 
his electress Dorothea, were hunting after dinner, in 
an open chai: at Golze, about half a mile from Custrin 
on the Oder, they saw about a hundred paces off, a 
very $tately stag Standing with his head pointed from 
them, but his le!t $1de presented towards the left side 
of the chair. Her most serene Highness took aim, 
and Shot him with a leaden bullet; whereupon the 


creature made off slowly about three or four hun- 


died paces, losiug a great deal of blood, then tottered, 
dragged his left tore leg, and took into a ditch; 
where M. Cousart, the elector's gun-smith, by the 
help of a sp:uel, found him standing, and by the 
elector's orders, lodged another ball in the back part 
of his head, and finding him still to keep his legs, 
lodged a third qust under his left ear, when the $tay 
dropped as dead, and lay without the least motion. 
In this condition, Conrad, a forester, and M. Frobenius, 
the elector's master of the horse, hauled him out of 


the ditch, and brought him near the chair which was 


now arrived. The clector commanded Frobenius 
and Conrad to look for the wound the electress had 
first given him, which they found had entered close 
by the upper end of the Ba of the fore leg, just 
under the shoulder blade, and traced it with their 
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{x1 gers into the cavity of the breast, on towards tlie 
walt side. The forester went for a cart, and came in 
2bout three quarters of an hour, the stag lying all 
this time on the ground for dead The country tels 
lows turned him on his belly, lifted his head into 
tre c2rt, and as they were on the poizt of raising his 
body, the $t2g sprung away from them, and, to the 
amazement and corsternation of every one present, 
traversed the helds with incredible swiftness. They 
then parsued him three or four hundred PICeS, Lye. 
warcs the Oder, with hounds, Which more than once 
surrounded him, and impede a his Progreso; when 
'e forester coming up, shot him in the hinder part 
ol the. ack ; notwithstarding which he made an 
etort towards a further escape, bit, at last, was seiz- 


' 
— 


3 411d killed by the GO FS, 211Q ten brought do the 


ciector's lodge. at Cole; where the hunters opened 
the Cerrase, and found the leert perforited quite 
turough!“ | Gor: th-man's Mag. vol. w. p- 409. J 

6 The Crueilies " mankind committed on the brute 
creation arc talse 
ing them to dc: e Þboer procures the con- 
veriences of le; end putting them to death ripe 


piles ali nt. A SY Tm DN thiz) !N E mar: Asess 110 
Hnecess it y to vidlate tl. © life Gr 1 35 "my t au 14110 cent 


2vimal, because the aliment oO! lie muy be procured 
m the veg: tbl: world; ard that produced by his 
own. hats * and sue > lime: t PrOTUTC, bod and 


mental heath, by selubtiztir = the buncuts ofthe one 
ny tra quili- ng the pass ons of the other. But 
t ples Canbe oftiered lor t Fat pieposterous passion, 
or * bit of mind. eccuired by custom, of destiobp ing 
animals, not forthe nECESS HTV. but the PLEASU «Ah 
2 
Neve} addicted tothis vice, od women who delight in 
the butchery of the clase should unsex ee ee 
and be regarded 7s monsters. This brutel 


pleasure claims, as @ Sacre ty the impious crime of 


ap logized for by utility; force. 


destroy ing then! Mon of refined arcGeritanding are 
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ingratitude, the tend + dit 
| the tender body of the timorous st 
— _ he not enjoy the same privilege of the nel. 
ive sheep, Whose death is procured with much les; 


pain and torment by the expeditious knife? Why is. 


2 timorous, weeping, half-humanized 
al, selected to procure, by agonizing pain, testi- 


fied by almost human tears, joy to hearts which should 


possess superior sympathy as well as superior dignity 


Whence is it that the human heart can be so pervert- 


882 as to receive emotions of pleasure 
_—_ IJ pity, repay tears with laughter, shrieks 
=T A. As e- of joy, duration of miser 
wma c er ulness of hope, and the relief of 4 
. y instantaneons death? Let those who can feel 
A e, agree w ith thc heart-rending groans of the — 
„join only with the blaod-hounds, from whose 
ravenous kangs the huntsman natches the = 25 
2 of disappointed brutality. O — If 
8 hey eee ot the passions af "96. Ao 
Yn 3 Love; thou art to be adored not dreaded i 
alba OI these brutal pleasures.”” []. 
3 » wa bee of agriculture soſtens the 
3 4 0 promotes the love of peace, of jus- 
— rere : The excesses of hunting, on the 
* 5 t. the baneful p1S$101S of the saul; 
8 an Lotaries delight in blood. i "bly 
and dev station. Fro! © | in. 3 
1 rom the wandering tribes of 
4 rs. the demos of massacre and havoc hay 
ected their Tamerlanes and their Attilas. an 1b _— 
poured forth their swarms of barbarian: te q _ 
the earth. [ Oswald.] n 
4 8 has been promoted by royal encn: 
gement, and is followed by the nobles of the | = 
and by professional sharpers, for the pa A, ” mn 
— money according to a cade 91 2 _— 
mo no concern with, called the laws of — 
1 Arn ye is as little connected with . 
y as With honestv. The horse is a most — 
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willing, noble animal; so tractable, that no person 
under the influence of reason, can ever think of 
misusing 2 creature distinguished by such valua- 


Yet, strange to assert, there is Scarce 
ly a man possessed of a good horse, that fails, ei- 
ther lor sport or profit, to push its goodness to its 
destruction, instead of prudently husbanding his 
good fortune. It a horse can trot ten miles an hour, it 
15 not long before a wager is laid that he performs it in 
twelve; if this should be accomplished, so much the 
worse for the excellent beast; higher wagers succeed 
under an increase of task, till his spirit and powers 
sink at last under the whip and spur. The $av- 
age charch-going Christian calculates in his favour 
the difference ouly between the bet and the price of 
his nag. It is certain that horses are far more noble, 
and more valuable animals in Ats world, than five 
out of ten of their masters. | 

Shooting is an expeditious death and has less cru- 


elty in it than the sports of the chase, when the 


troke is effectual; but the most expert marksman 


trequently maims without Killing, rendering poor 


animals miserable all the days of their lives; one 
perhaps has a broken wing, another a shattered leg; 
and a third left with a broken bill to perish, or half 
murdered to linger ont lite, A person of unatfected 
sensibility is an enemy to cruelty in every shape, and 
will not carelessly destroy the well-being of the 
meanest insect. Man regulates his actions towards 
his fellow-men by laws and customs. Such laws 
ought to be observed between man and beast, and 
which are equally coercive, though the injured party 
hes no power to appeal. Persons accounted good- 
netured, will stand whole mornings by the side of 
a bridge, shooting swallows, as they thread the arch, 
and flit past him, or who will stand angling for 
hours together. Such persons Should have been bred 
butch:rs, What humanity possesscs that man, Who 
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can find amusement in desttoving the happiness of 
innocent creatures, sporting themselves during their 
Short summer. in skimming in the air or in the 
waiter? On the costs of Wales. ard other places 
where niture has formed rocky barriers a gant the 
ocean, sea fowls of differeit. kinds frequent them 
One should have thought col mies like these m. oh 
have been safe from annoy. They are useless when 
dead — and . when zllve. It eis not however 
uncommon with ceitein savages to divert themselves 
with shootinget these birds as they fly to their nes 8 
return with food for their young! 

Is the gentleman or lady fond of anyling, a dation 
must be taken beside the nt uummrins 7. sStream, and, 
with the utmost e Was Wü lorces the barbe 1 bak 
throu: h the detence! less! „d t th: e rithung iim; 
and there it wut remein, in torture, as a bait * 
de fish; and ittdentli put a period to its existence, 
it is no longer ſit forme, nd must be sucecedec h 
another sutterer. Can there be a more dreadful _ 
ture invented? yet we mey be told. with a 1; ugh, it 
is only a worm. Is pain. then confined to beings 
ef a]; ger $170? Are nat the Dat; ot a worm ex- 
quisitely formed? Mot ae en 
. — ever, vr tres J, 

In ecrporil zul ante fecis-a patty as greet 
As when 4 gt int dies.” | uA rp ove, 

There is mother species of {hu manity, which all 
ranks, except the poor and indigent, tond accused 
of; the custom ok travelliii ast. How 
seen the t: embling chaise or C9 E Bo 
breath, eve: y keb Shattered by the h 
roads, arrive in the inn-y end spent apparertly 
to the last under the extreme cxertion; © His sides 
wreathed or bleeding with the shes gr «pars of hie 
unteeling driver. In vin he. is. offered food; hi 
month 15 parched with ous: and dust. he cannot eat 
and water is denied. becance t would en gar ger his 
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$ Of existence,: which is to be preserved {or teturb toe 

heir ment, | Familiar Essavs on iter: „ting Fabjecte, evouy 

the he 4354 1 The coupe! »>rot this pam ph t retodects 

ces | with pleasure, a fe pur sos. Of feel. enn 

the ons, Whose Stations in lite woult a the mt 

m. ] daulge in this mode of traveling, but win tron 

ht 1 motives of justice, aud humanity make een Ther 

bow l 512 JESE jours On tobt. What,“ oberes Dr, 

r Gregory. „Shall we. San 6 * at luxury, „ich 10* 

ves „ momentary gratiicat:onm at apnetite, condemms 

"ts 2atiine ers with feelin 5 r with miu. to 
ee sh in torrents, and expire by a prot ctod and 

jon cruet death *** (Sermon ad 918 p. ich aud we 

id, ale so much Lhe erotures of habit: that thee wits 

ok would shudder at thing a ehedem to a wooden pit 

m, 2nd roasting it ah ©, e coole lacs oystars be- 

or tween the bars ot a slow fre: ndert these have doubt 

ce, * ss an eq: nal acgree of teelin, Faith their armoured 

by 7} beten Is not to be conceived how much the 

TY nple and uvnvitend i: ig en WES ot Mie CONE try 

ig | je violated, \ pig must be whipped to deith to 

TS inaxe him tender; and the ect, alter ders dead, is 

Xo <:Fered to writhe in lengths ned: a goes, that the ö 
„ luptnous may be more highlz regaled by the de- | 
:cacy-of - Hesh.“ * Amon; the inferior profes- 
sors of medical kom * ledge, is a race of wretchcs | 


whos? Fives are only distins „alshed by varictics ol 
cruclty. Their favourite am uscment is to nail dog 
1 to ta] les and oben chem alive; to t: „ how long lite 
may be continued in various degrees of nutilation.. 


18 

"oP with the exciston or lac eration ot the. vital parts; 
e to examine w hether } urn; 8 irons are felt more acute 
2 | |»: by the bone or tend an; and whether the more 
= | [1oting agomies ar e produc ed by polson forced into 
5 tic mouth or inge ted into the veins. I: is not withe 
3 out relactance that I oticad the $ensib! ility ok the 
way 1 der mind, It such cruelties were not vt Practices, 
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it were to be desired that they should not be con- 
ceived or mentioned, but since they are continually 
published with ostentation, let me be allowed to 
mention them, since I mention them with abhor- 
rence, Mead hos invidiously remarked of Wood- 
ward, that he gathered $hells and stones, and intend - 
ed to pass for a philosopher. With pretentions 
much less reasonable, the anatomical novice tears out 
the living bowels of an animal, and styles Iumseli 
an! He prepares himself by tamil:ar cruelty 
tor that profession which he 1s to exercise on the 
tender and the helpless; on feeble bodies, and on 
broken minds; by which he has Opportunities to 
extend his arts of to;ture, and continue those exper— 
iments on his own species which he has. hither- 
to practiced on cats and dogs. What is alledged 
in defence oft these hatelul practices, every one 
knows; but the truth is, that by Knives, fire, 
and poison, knowledge 
is very seldom attained The experiments that 
have been tried, are tried gain; he. that burned 
an animal with irons veterday, will be w illing to 
amuse himself with burning another to-morrow. 
I know not that by living "dissections, any dis- 
covery has been made by which a single malady 
is more easily cure d: and, if the Knowledge of phy- 
siology has been somewhat increased, he Surely buys 
knowledge dear, who learns the use of the lacteals 
at the expence of his humanity. It is high time that 
universal resentment should arise against these hor- 
rid operations, which harden the heart, extinguish 
those Sensations which give man confidence in man, 
and make the physician more Greadtul than the gout 
or stonc.“ | Ar, on ymous, ] The Entomologist 


or Collector of Insects practices the most unrelent- 
ing cruelties on flies, moths and Nen The papil- 
are impaled for days and weeks on 
libellutæ, or dregon tlics, are 
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| killed by squeesing the thorax, or with the spirit of 


— ts 


11 


turpentine. Swammerdam's method of pre- 
erving his caterpillars is regarded as ingenious, He 
made a small incission or puncture in the tail; then 
very Slowly pressed out all the intestines, and after- 
wards injected wax. The usual method is to draw 
out the entrails and fleshy substance through the a- 
nus, piece-meal, with a fine wire curved at the end; 
when the inside is emptied, a glass tube is inserted 
and dried slowly over a charcoal fire; if the skin is 
tender it is filled with cotton. In the chrysalis state 
they are inclosed in a chip-box and exposed to the 
heat of a fire. Naturalists ok some feeling 
find it diſhcult to kill the largest Kinds of Moths. 
and Sphinxes. The corking pin on which they are 
impaled is usually dipped in aquafortis, pierced 
throngh the body, then withdrawn and a drop of the 
aquaiortis put into the wound, Should this prove 
in$athcient, the point of the pin is put through a 
card and held in the flame of a candle till it is red 
hot. Fumigations of sulphur are said to destroy the 
beauty of the insect; and do not always succeed; 
not even when exposed under a glass with burning 
Sulphur for half an hour. The Libellulæ tribe are 
destroved by a red hot wire being run up the body 
and thorax. [See Donovan on the Management of In- 
$C-tS. ] Science may certainly be improved, 
and learning increased without the practice of such 
barbarities. Tis a worthless science which is ac— 
quired at the expence of that humanity which is 
highly necessary in our journey through life. The 
cruelty, not to say ingratitude of gibbeting or im- 
paling alive so many innocent beautiful beings, in 
jeturn tor the pleasure they attord us in the display 
ot their lovely tints and glowing colours. is abomi- 
nable. The monthly reviewers, after exam- 
ning anew physiological theory contained in Ex- 
per::nents on the Cause of Heat in living Animals, 


— 
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add, © we claim no small degrer ot merit with our 


readers in having. for their information, read the 


numerous and cruel experiments related in this pam- 

phlet throughout; the perusal of which was attend. 
ed with a continual ShudGer at the repeated recital of 
such a number of instances of the not deliberate and 
unreleriting cruelty. eexercised on several SCOTCS of 
rabbits, in order to ascertain the triith ot a strange and 
extravazant neo At every page we read ot 
2wls stick between the vertebre, [joints of the back- 


bons] and unto. the Spinal marrow of living rabbits, 
who ext1Þbit.at the time, every $\Ymptom of exquisite 


„ain. 5.106 58 tein, twelve. and even nineteen davs 
Mew blad ders sometimes bursting, in 
consegucnce ot their loosin 8 the pover of expelling 
the urine occurmilated in them, unless when the un— 
feeling Gp rator. not out. of tenderne ss. but to p 0 
tract the misereble Vite-of the suffering animal as 
10 as possible. Th Ore r 0 render the experiment 
more complete, thong proper to press it out, from 
time to time, with his hands. But we Spare the 
gsensibility of our renders, which must be- elready 
hurt by this brief relation of: these immoral experi- 
ments, as we think we may justly term them: for 
urely there are moral relations dubsisting between 
man end his fellow- creatures of the brute creation : 
and though drovers aud drayvmen do not attend to or 
respect them, it becomes net philosophers, much 
less phy SICIans, thus Hagraitly to violate them.“ 
When a 
large and gentle bullock; Sha having resisted a ten 
times greater force of blows than world have killed 
his murderer, falls, «tunnel, at last, and his armed 
head is fastened to the panes with cards; às soon 
as the wide wound is made, and the jugulars are cut 
assunder, w hat mortal can w Ls COMPaAasSLON hear 


the painful bejlowings intercepted by his blood, the 
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ter Sighs that speak the sharpness of his anguish, 
nd the deep Sounding groans with loud anxiety, 
:c:ched from the bottom of his strong and palpitat- 
ng heart. Look on the trembling and violent con- 
ions of his limbs; see, whilst his reeking gore 
cams from him, his eyes become dim and languid, 
d behold his strugglings, gasps, and last efforts for 
lite, the certain Signs of his approaching fate. * hen 
a creature has given such convincing and undeniable 
proots of terror, and of pam and agony, is there a | 
disciple of Descartes so inured to blood, as not to 
rcfute, by his commisseration, the philosophy of thet 
vain reaSoner ? It is customary with butch- 
©1S, (horred name! but justly significant) to tie two 
calves together by the legs and to throw them across 
horse, in which manner they are suspended for 
two or three hours together, and still longer it the 


1i1human wretch has business on his way home, or 


invited to lounge at a favourite alchouse. It is 
ot uncommon with these protessed murderers, in 
criving a number of Sheep. when any one iS untrac- 
able, to break a leg of such Sheep. The fol- 
lowing instance of deliberate cruelty may perhaps 
tand unexampled A butcher, driving a ock of 
-heep, one of them having broke away from the 
zock, the monster drew his Knife, and, with shock- 


ng barbarity, cut out the poor creature's eyes, and 
in that condition turned him to the rest of the flock. 


uch barbarous inhumanity raized the indignation of 
all who sau mit, except the executioner, who being 
ked the motive that had induced him to such an 
act of cruelty, replied with unconcern, that he was 
accountable to no person tor what he did, and that 
ne would use his own property according to his own. 
mind,” | Gentleman's Mag, vol. xxiv. p. 241, 255] 
Thus the glory of the creation, with the stamp o 
diemity on his mind, is wrought up to extacies in 
contemplating the digtrecses and migeties of his fel- 
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low animals. If there is an existing animosity, hu- 
man ingennity takes care to improve on it. The 
reason and feeling of man arms the heels of cocks 
with steel spurs, for his amusement. His joy mM» 
ereases when mastiffs engage in battle, when the pa- 
tient ox, is hunted, beaten and maimed to madness, 
when a bull or bear is baited. or when a human 
monster undertakes to eat a living cit, Humanity 
demands that the brute creation should be protected 
by the legislature; bur from what quarter can tvis 
be expected h Kis are clevited to the exercise 
uf tyranny over all animated nature? Their serious 


business is to diger, to subjugate, to desolate coun 


tries, aud to reduce the human spegies. Their do- 


me=ticated amusgments, from the fiy-killing empe— 


or to INC TOYAI SPORESINGN, are d: Struction on 2 Smaller 
scale; and boxing, which i: etting the most worth- 


less of the human species to break jaws. to lorce eyxe- 


balls out of their sochets, to flatten the nose, or to 


d ash each other to the ground with such d xterity as 
they shall never rise again, d princely zmusement.““ 


| { Gent. Mag. Jan. 1789. ] 


We nave said ther 
animals should be prote-ted b the legislature, but 
there exists no statute wh.ich punishes cruclty to an- 
unals, J:»ply as such, and w ot taking in the con- 
sideratton of it as an %%% to property. I have 
long been convinced,” says Cancl Holt, © thatcruelty 


to all aruamals, committed by man {their fellow-crea- 
care, though in 2 C:iferent sphere, and not their 
Superior when zo debaged and C-praved) is, when 


publicly committed in a town, or high road, an 
otenc? indictable at Common Law, az a nuisance, 


where the cruclty is manitest and extreme ; it being 


an evident violence 2yain.t human feelings, and, at 
the same tine, of pernicious tendancy; and, if 1 
mistake not, that it is o indictable has been deter- 


ined, though I do not find the case.“ [Monthly 
A mercital man will 
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discover that he possesses that attribute by shew ing 


mercy to his beast.“ Mahomet made a tender ness 


to animals an essential part of a Mussulman. The 
Indian Bramins-are distinguished by their judicious 
concern even for noxious brutes and insects. The 
christians are the only people who are cruel to so 
great a part of the works of the Deity they worship. 

remember once (Says Mr. Ireland) seeing a prac- 
tical lesson of humanity given to a little chimney- 
$weeper, which had, I dare say, a better effect than a 
volume of ethics. The young soot-merchant was 


$2ated upon an alchouse bench, and had in one hend 


bis brush, and in the other a hot buttered roll. While 
excrciving his white masticators, with a perseverance 
that evinced the highest gratification, he observed a 
dog lying on the ground near hum. The repetition 
ot poor fellow ! poor fellow! in a good natured tone, 
brought the quacruped from his resting place: he 
wagged his tail, looked up with an eye of humble 
entreaty, and in that universal language which all 
nations understand, asked for a morsel of bread. 
"The Sooty tyrant held his remnapt of roll towards 
him, but on the dog gently oftering to take it, 
Struck him with his brush so violent a blow across 
the nose as nearly broke the bone. A gentleman 
who had been, unperceived, a Witness to the whole 
transaction, put a Sixpence between his finger and 
thumb, and beckoned this little monarch of May-day 
to an opposite door. The lad grinned at the silver, 
but on stretching out his hand to receive it, the teach- 
er of humanity gave him such a rap upon the Knuc- 
kles with a cane, as made them ring. His hand 
tingling with pain, end tears running down his 
cheeks, he hu what that was for ? © To make you 
ivel,” was the reply. © How do you like a blow 
and adisappointment ? the dog endured both; had 
vou given him a piece of breed, this Sixpence 
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„„ chould have been the reward; vou gave him a 
„ blow; I will theretore put the money in my 
„pocket. | 
The kindness which mankind condescend to $hew 
to animals will generally be found to originate in 
whim and caprice. Ladies are fond of a lap-dog, 
$quirrel, parrot, monkey. cat; 2nd it sometimes 


happens that a spoitsman's dog or horse are his bos 


om triends; but when the horse is grown old or 
disabled. and the dog has lost his scent or peed, the 
first is made a drudge. and the latter treated with 
cruelty and contempt. When a tew exceptions, chict. 
ly of this Kind, are made, the conduct ot man appears 
a continued scene of oppression. and the exisence yt 
his untortunate vassals miserable. Nor does the 
ferocity of man stop here, their agonics, whether ac- 
cidental or inflicted, become his diverston and sport 

Were a man to see a _partridge drowning, he 


_ would not rescue it for the sake of preserving its life, 


but tor the sake of- cating it. Let no person 
say, these are silly untounded charges; they are daily 
practiced and within the notice of the mos super— 
ficial observer, even in a country that boasts of civile 
ation and refinement. Let not mankind plead that 
all things were made tor their use, Vaunting supe— 
riority! perverse arrogation of tortuitous plenitude ! 
Let them first $hew that they understend the true 
limits between utility, justice, and abuse. A right 


tounded on power. is an ignommious usurpation 


The inconsistencies of the conduct and opinions 
of mankind in general are evident and notorious. 
but when ingenious writers fol into the same gloring 
errors our regret aud surprise are justy and strongly 
excited. Annexed to the impressive remarks by 
Soame Jenyns inserted page 36 of this pamphlet) we 
met with the tollowing passage, Cod has been 
plerscd to create numberless animals intended for 
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our sustenance; and that they are so in tended, the 
agreeablc lavour of their flesh eto our plates, ane 
tie wholesome nutriment w hich it adiministers to 
our stomachs, are sufficient proofs: these, a8 they are 


formed for our use, propagated by our cultwte. and 


ted by our care, we have certainly a right to deprwe 
of lite, because it is given and preserved to then on 
that condition.” It will hereafter be argued that 
the bodies of animals are not tended tor the suste- 
nance of man: and the decided opinions of several 
eminent medical writers and others, will sufficiently 
disprove assertions in favour of the wholesomeness 
©: the flesh of animals. The agreeable taste of food 
is not always a prod of its nourishing or whotes2Qme 
properties, This truth is too frequently experienced 
mam! _— ignorantly or accidently made porticulare 


ly by children in cating t the truitot t! cede; 1 night 


and is extremely inv iting by the | Deauty of its colour 
and shape. That we have a richt to me Ke Attacks on 
the existence of any being because w e have assisted, 
and S$hewn compassſon. eee and attcction to 
such being is an assertio oppoed to every ebtoblishe 
ed principle of justice 911 * morality A condition“ 
cannot be made w About the wutnel consent Of pare 
ties, and therefore w hit this writcr terms a condi- 
tion”? is nothing less than an unjpist, arbitrary, and: 
Gueeittul imposition. It is uncertain tou hat extent 
in this country the excess Gi unteelingness to animals 
may arrive, o the cult i 2tio! of the CATRLVOrONS pro— 
pensſty. In the low countries. cows are always fed 
in the house; and in the Agriculturzl Report of the 
West-Ridins of York er. wee find, that in the neigh. 
bourhood of Leeds, cows have been kept all the Sum- 
mer in the house end fed with grass. An wrenious 
and very . ible modern Agriculturist urges the 
prop lety 


Shade, oo taste of hich resembles- the black curra nz 


ud points out , advantages th at, he 
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thinks, would arise from an universal consent to cat 


the flesh of horses. And vet in p. te ok that general 
zusenstibilityv with which the practice of oppression, 
and the habits of Speculative cruelty, have 1acre oe 
our feelings, there arc some who are affected by the 
safferings of other animals; and from their distress 
are drawn the finest images of Sorrow. Would the 
poet paint the deep deepair of the mind, from whose 
ide the ruthless hand of death hath Snatched $ud den- 
ly the lord of her attections, the love of her virgin 
heart; what simile more apt to excite the sympathet- 
ic tear than the turtle-dove forlorn, who mourns, 
with never-ceaSing wail, her murdered mate? Who 
can retuse a $1gh to the sadly-pleasing strains of Phi- 

- © Whoy returning with her load d bill, 

Th“asontched mother finds a vacant best, 

By the» hard hand of uiwrclenting clowns, 

Robe? To tte ground the vain provivion falls; 

Her pinions ruffle, and; lowedrooptngy, Scarce 

Can boar tho momo to the poplar shade; 

Were, Ai abundon d to despalr, c sings 

Her «crrows through the nieht, ant on the boughs 
Sole sitting; still, at every ding fall, 
Takes up agatn ker Lmentable ain 
Of winding woe, tin, '\ (Ae arg nd, te Wat 4s 
Sigh to her song, and with her walt sound.“ 


Such lines exhibit instances that the sous of science 


sport with sentiments of mercy, which they do not. 
feel, or tecling practice not ? Dues the fickle and 


nconstant maid PePLE>5 the secret emotions of ten— 
deracss. and abandon the humble love-devoted vouth 


to despair; does he quit his native abode of imocence 
and retire to a lonely hermitage 2 {tend tor a mo 


ment to the beauty and humanity ot his reflections ; 
and, for a moment, consult th clings, whether 


they are still of the native species of man, or are 


degenerated Li those ot a hy Clad. 


© No {locks that range the valley fee 
To Slaughtrr I condemn ; 

Taugt by that power that pities m 
learn to pity them: 
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But womſthe monntain's grassy side 
A guiltless cast I bring ; 
A «crip with herbs and fruits snpply'd, 
And water from the spring ” 

68 If it is allowed that brute animals are more OEM 
mere machines, have an intelligent principle residing 
within them, which. is the spring of their several ac- 
ons and operations, men ought to use such methods 
in the management ol them, as are Suitable to a nature 
mat may be tanght, instructed, and improved to his 
advantage; and not have recourse only to force, com- 
prin, and violence. Brutes have sensibility; they 

e capable of pain; feel every bang, and cut, or stab, 
as much as man himselt, some of them perhaps more, 
and therefore they should not be treated as Stocks or 
tones. It is lamentable to think, that any occasion 
Should be given tor remarks of this sort, at a time 


when the world is possessed of 80 many superior ad- 


vantages; when mankind exceed the pitch of former 
ges in the attainments of science. But the fact is 

notorious, maugre all the privileges we enjoy under 
the improvements of natural reason and the dispen- 
tions of religious light, cruelty is exercised in all 
its hideous forms and varieties. Brutes are every day 
perighing under the hands of barbarity, without no- 

ice; without mercy; famished, as if hunger was no 
vil. mauled, as it the „had no sense of pain; and 
hurried . incessantly from day to dev, as if ex- 
cessive toil was no plague, or extreme weariness was 
10 degree of suflering. Surely the sensibility of 
brutes intitles them to a milder treatment, than they 
analily meet with from hard and unthinking w retch- 
es Man on ht to look on them as creatures under 
his protection, and not as put into his power to be 
tormented, Few of them know how to defend 
themselves against him as well as he knows how to 
attack thern, Fora man theretore to torture a brute, 
zhews a meanness of spirit. Tt he does it out of 
wantonness, he is a fool, and a cowa:d; it tor plea» 
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sure, ke is a monster. Such a mc rtal is a Scandal to 
his species, and ount to have no place in kunan $0 
ciety.”” [Dean onthe future 1; 1e Th brutes.“ : 
* he rea der m N k justle ne He: Le ten piler TH 


this small work inherited a tinge of misantl i:ophy, 


were he not most readily to allo his species. every 
degree of humanity to which. they are intitled, He 
will not omit therefore tin Set an instance ON tes 
out of many, of sincere friendship at. G ati colon W It, 
has subsisted bete een uetertunate human beings and 
the cenine 18 ies. Abafaet, 

our fellows; Whether tron the influence. of ad ersity, 
disapphintment. ar malevelence, tlie heart, habitu- 
ted ta attach its: Ii to OL C ts festeem or love, will, 
involuntarily, continue, as a last reSQUILE, to SECK taxi 
a sun: pathiz ng a$SOCiute, even in the lower 07 ders of 
animated existence, after being deprived, perhaps 


— 
* 


repeatedly. of what it had fondiy expected to probe 
sources of rational satisfaction or supreme deligli 

A re: »pectable character, iter having long figur 
= awav in the gay world at Paris, was at length 
COmpe! wi to live in an obscure retreat in that city, 
the victim ol severe and untorccoen muctortuncs; Hy 
was so indtgent that he subsisted omny on an allow- 
INce from the P sh. vel y wee A quant th 61 
bread was Sent to bim sumeient tor his Support, 21404 
yet at length. he comanded more, On this the Cu- 
rate Sent tor him. Hewent: Do you live alone?“ 
Said the curate; „ With whom; sir.“ answered 
unfortunate man, is 1 
am v retched, vou SEE* | 
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the Hread that belonged to the poor, and that it 
waz absolutely necessary that he should dispose of 
og. Ah sir! exclaimed the poor man, weepug, 
and it I should lose my dog, who is there then to 
love me? The good pestor, melting into tears, tao 
his purse, and ging it to him, © take this. sir,“ 
maid he: — this is mine this I can give.” | Specu- 
ator, No. 22.] | Miss Eliza Ryves was de- 
-cended from a family of distinction in Ireland. She 
was deprived of an affluent independence, by the un- 
avourable decision of a law-+>u:it, in which her all 
was expended. Literature was. @ magnet that at- 
tracted her. She tete two volumes of porms, and 
tor a newspaper; tratfacked with booksellers, and 
was one of the ecorrespondevts of Delia Criusca. 
She retired to an obscute pert of Islington; trans- 
lated Rousseai's +5 Social Compact” and other 
works. But why detail the particulars of ker life? 
read it in the character of TLavinia in her work of 
imagination, entitled che Hermit of Snawden, 
and take the aaccinte in er own words. * While 
Lavinia was talkwg. in came a favourite Cog of hers 
l received the dog with iondne::. Lavinia cndeave 
oured to concial a terr which wicked doven her 
cueek. Attcrwards she said. Now that I live en- 
rely alone, I hee Tuno wore attention than 1 had 
sed to do iormeiy, Ie heart wants tomcthirg to 
de kind to, —and it couoles us for the loss of society, 
o se even an animal derive happiness hom the en- 
arments we bestow on t!“ 4+ The heart wants 
something to be kind to; Eloquent truth! What 
Insibilit, in his Sympathetic expression! W het 
delicacy in the circumstance! How must it be ex- 
prrienced by the sortrowing and forsgken female, 
ho, ixe El.za Ryves, was viituous smidst despeir 
and evinced an heroic fortitude. while her soul shud 
tered with all the delicacy of teminine $0ftness.” 
Monthly Mag. vol. 4. p. 214.] | 

" 
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The Primeval State of Man crxamined, and Instance; 


of frug:coureus Habits adguied from HiStory. 


& Famed for wisdom perhaps at a period more re- 
mote than what we claim as the ara ot our creation, 
Hindostan never aftected those pernicious arts, on 
which we wish to establish a proud pretence to supe- 
ror intelligence. Born at an carlier age ot the world 
than other legislators can boast. Burmab, or whoever 
was the lawgiver of India, seems to have fixed by his 
precepts the lovely prejudices of nature, and to have 
prevented by his Salutary institutions the banc{ul ef- 
tects of subsequent refinement. Notwithstanding the 
frequent invasions of barbarians, European or Asiatic, 
and the consequent influx ot various :1itcs, the religion 
of Burmah, congenial as it is to the. gentle influence 


of the clime, and to the better teclinss of the heart. 


bids fair to $urvive those foreign «hemes of super- 
tit ion, that tremble on the transient effervescence ot 
that baleful enthusiaom to which thev owe their birth 

The mergiful Hindoo a:ttusing over every order of 
lite his atlections, beholds, in every creature, a kins- 
man; he rejoices in the weltare of every animal, and 
compassionates his pains; for he knows and is con- 
vinced, that the essence of all creatures is the same, 

and that one eternal First Cause is the father of us all, 
Hence the mercitul Hindostan is solicitous to save ev- 
ery Spec! ies of animal, whilst the cruel vanity and ex- 
quisite VOraciousress of other nations are ingenious to 
discover in the bulk, or taste, or beauty of every crea- 
ture a cause of death, an incentive to murder. Thus 


| the prejudices of religion CONCUT tg protect the mute 
creation from those injuries which the powerful are 


but too prove to inflict upon the weak, Disgusted 


wit continual Scenes of slaughter and desolation, : 


pierced by the incessant shrieks of SURCTINg innocence, 
and «hacked by the heut: of nerSezuting brutality, 
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the humane mind averts abhorrent from the view, and 
turning her eyes to Hindostan, dwells with heart-felt 


consolation on the happy spot, where mercy protects 
with her right hand the streams of life, and every an- 


mal is allowed to enjoy in peace the portion of bliss 


which nature prepared it to receive. 


To where the far- ſam'd Hippemol»ian Strays, 
Renown'd for justice, and for length of days, 
Thrice happy race ! that, innocent of blood, 

From milk innoxious seck their simple food; 

Love sees delighted, and avoids the scene 

Of guilty Troy, | Pope's Homer's Liad. 

Let us say, with the merciful Hindoos, that dumb 
creatures were sent by God into the world to exer— 
cise our charity; and, by calling forth our aff-<ctions, 
to contribute to oui happiness. Let us consider them 
as mute brethren, whose wants it becomes us to in- 
terpret, hose defects it is our duty to supply. The 


| benevolence we bestow on them is amply repaid by 


the benefits which they bring; and the pleasing re- 
turn for our kindness is, that endearing gratitude 
which renders the care of providing for them a pleas- 
ing occupation. The tender-hearted Hindoo 
would turn from our tables with abhorrence. To 
him our feasts are the neiarious repasts of Polyphe- 
mus; while we contemplate with surprise, his ab- 
zurd clemency, and regard his $uperstitious mercy 
25 an object of merriment and concept ' [Oswald. ] 

Never by primeval man, were violated the rights 


of hospitality; never, in his innocent bosom, arose 


the murderous medit tion; never, against the life of 
his guests, his friends, his benefactors, did he uplift 
Suihcient were the fruits of the 


ot her maternal bosom, he sought not, like a perverss 
child, to $pill the blood of nature. But not 
to the animal world alone were the affections of man 
confined ; lor whether he surveyed the glowing vault 
4: heaven, or his eyes reposed on the greeny fresl.- 
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ness of the lawn; het ther he listened to the tinkling 
murmur of the brook, or melted in pleasing melan- 
choly amid the gloom of the grove, joy, rapture, 
veneration, filled his guiltless breant * his affections 
flowed on every thing around him; his soul en- 
twined on every tree or Shrub, whether they afford. 
ed subsistence or shade: and wherever his eyes Wane 
dered, wondering he bcheld his gods, for his bene- 
factors smiled on ev ery side, and gratitude gushed 
upon his bosom whatever object met his view. | The 
first adoration of manikind was paid, no doubt, to 
heaven and earth, and this we ruhip was nothing else 
than a sentiment of gratitude emanating frank the 
heart. Ridiculous! says the Chrictien, to worship 
brute bodies, which bestow this benign influence 
from necessity, and without the sentiment of bene- 
volence. Yes, the savage feels and admires, but 
does not make nice calentations to esc-pe "en the 
demands of grailtace,—If we are not to pay _ 
worship to any thing in heaven or on the earth, 
what then is our adoration due? To an ends 
something, which every man fashions according to 
his own fancy.] But what were the beauties of the 
landscape to the living roses that bloomed on the 
cheek of his love! And what were the vernal de- 
lig ute compared to the soft thr 11 of tr. nsport Which 
the kind glance of his beloved excited in his soul! 
But as yet the demon of avarice had not poisoned 
the source of joy; thy darts, O Love! were not 
barbed with despair; but thy arfow S were the thrill 
of rapture, thy only pain the bli-<{ul anguish of en 
joy ment. Such were the lea sts Ot e 
innocence; such the felicity of the golden age. But 
long since, alas! are those happy days elapscd. That 
they ever did exist is 2 doubt with the depravity of 
the present day; and so unlike are they to our actual 


tate of misery, that The el tory of primal bliss is num» 


vered with the divams of „ sionary bards 
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That sach a stete did exist the concording voice of 
various tradition offers a convincing proof; and the 
Ist of knowledge is the fatal cause, to which the in- 
digenous tale, of every country, attributes the 1055 
of paradise and the fall of man. { The felicity of the 
golden \age is still, at certain intervals, celebrated in 


the East Indics, at the temples of Jaggernat aud Ma- 


oon. During those seasons of festivity the Several 
casts mix together indiscriminately in commemora- 


tion of the perfect equality that prevailed amougst 


mankind in the age of innocence. ] Misled by the 
1-175 fatuus of $CICHCE, man forsoo the sylvan gods, 
and abandoned the unsgylicitous, innocent, and no- 
ble Simplicity of the savage, to embrace the anxious, 
„perôse, mean, miserable, aud ludicious lite of man 
civilized, F** It is the greatest buast of philosophy 
aud eloquence, that they first congregated men, dis- 
petst, united them into societies, and built up the 
nouses and walls of cities. I wish they could un- 
ravel all they had woven; that we might have our 
woods and our inuocence again, instead of our castles 
and our policies. They have assembled many thou- 
zauds of scattèred people into one body; tis true 
they have done so; they have brought them to- 
gether into cities to cozen, and into armies to mure 
der one another. — Cowley, „On the Danger of an 
Honest Man's xceping Company.”'] Hence the es- 
tablishment of towus and cities, those 1 pure sources, 
Qt miSery and vice; hence arosc prisons, Palaces, py- 
ramids, and all those other amazing monument ot 
numen Slavery; heuce the incquality of renks, the 
wasteful wallow of wealth, and the meagerness of 
vant, the abject front of poverty, the insolence of 
vower; hence the crucl Super>titions which animate 
e mutual massacre the human race; and hence, im- 
pelled by perveroe ambition and insatiate thirst of 
goin, we break tough all the barriers of nature, 


court, in every corner of the globe, »UPTEmacy 


3 
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of guilt. The arts, as thosc pernicions inventions 
were entitled, involved with man in one common 
ruin, the inferior orders of animals. But to this atro- 
©19us tyranny which we now exercise over kindred 
„Huls without feeling or remorse, the human race 
were conducted by gradual abuse. For however se- 
vere the services might be which man, newly enlight- 
ned, required from his former friends, still he re- 
pected their lite, and, satisfied with their labour, 
abhorred to shed their blood, [Oswald.] 
The Athenian cout: called the Areopagite was parti- 
cularly careful to punish those who were guilty of 
cruelty to animals. Even a child, who, in the wan- 
tonness of his recreation, had deprived an innocent 
bird of its sight, was condemned by one of these 
Grecian magistrotes, and suffered a very severe pun- 
ishment. It appears from the Mosaic records, 
that for more than 1600 years—even till after the 
deluge, mankind lived on vegetable food only; and 
though they exercised a gentle dominion over the 


brute creation, they did not use their flesh for food. | 


They had indeed a prescribed regimen. Every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of the 
earth, and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree, 
yielding seed: to you it shall be meat.” [Genesis, 
chap. i. ver. 29.] The difference between the 
lengths of men's lives before the flood compared with 
those who lived after it, may reasonably be urged in 
proof that while they fed on vegetables they lived 
whole ages, but on betaking themselves to the use 
of animal food they experienced a $hortened date. 
Undoubtedly before the flood, infirmities were either 
few or cured .by a regimen of diet only, since we 
hear of no distempers or physicians till about 600 
years after that ra. The Israelues were constantly 
fed with manna during 40 years, in the wilderness, 
except one month, in which God shewed his power 
by supplying them with quails. The promises made 
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to the patriarchs, were assurances of the © dew of 
heaven,” and the“ fat of the earth.“ The promised 
land is represented as *© flowing with milk and 
honey, a land of wheat, barley, figs, pomegranates, 


Te.“ without the least mention of animal food. 


The manna did not cease to fall till the Israelites be- 
zan to eat of the fruits of the land of Canaan. It is 
observable that whenever God prescribes or directs a 
'-zimen, no mention is made of the flesh of any ani- 
al, and that when it is allowed, the permission is 


clogged with $0 many precautions and exceptions 


that he Seemed more to discourge than recommend 
t. I any credit be given to the jewish 
nistory of nature, an indulgence for animal food was 
not granted till the zra of longevity was expired, or 
at least they took place together; and not till the 
spiritual corruptions of pride, tyranny, malice, re- 
venge, murder, and brutal commerce, so universally 

raged, that infinite wisdom, to begin a new world, 
was forced to destroy, by a deluge, the whole race 
of mankind, except a few of the most innocent and 
least depraved.” [Cheyne, on Regimen, &c. p. 62, 

edit 1753.) That nothing but vegetable food 
was eaten before the flood appears from the com- 
mand to Noah, relating to provisions to be laid up 
in the ark. * And take thou unto thee of all food 
that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee; and it 
Shall be for food for thee, and for them. [Gen. vi. 
21.] The ancient Greeks lived entirely on 
the fruits of the earth. [ Sce Porphyrius, ce awoxne 
twvxuy, book 4, parag. 2.] The ancient 


\ Syrians abstained from every species of animal food. 


[See ibid, b. 4, par 15.] By the laws of 
Triplolemus, the Athenians were strictly command- 
ed to abstain from all living creatures. [ See Porphyr. 
de Abstinentia. ] Even so late as the days 
of Draco, the Attic oblations consisted only of the 
fruits of the earth. [See Potter's Antiquities et 
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Greece, vol. i. p. 188. ] Among the works 
which remain ot the Pythagorean Porphy rus (that zcal- 


ous antichristiai of the third century), there is one 


en the abstincnce from flesh, wherein he upbraids 


Firmus Castricius, to whom it is dedicated, with 


having quitted the vegetable diet, though he had ac- 
knowledged it was the properest for preserving 


health, and facilitating the study of philosophy.“ 
And he adds, —5ince vou have cat flesh, expericnce 
has taught you that your acknowlegment was well 


founded. [ Tissot. ] The inhabitants ot the 
Atlantic islands, who were unacquainted with all an- 
mal diet, were famous tor unuterrupted sleep, and 
wer? ignoraut of what it was to dream. | Tissot. ] 
The long lives of the primitive race ot men were 
owing ty the salubrity of their tood and the moder- 
ation of their des:res. Bread, miik, the fruits of the 
earth constituted their aliment. The Spontaneous 
productions of nature were the sole delicacies their 
appetites cravec, and they quenched their thirst at 
the limpid $tream. The golden age derives its splen- 
did appellation from the innocence of its manners 
and the simplicity of its food. The Greck histor- 
1ans, when describing the primitive ages of the 
world, rele that the first men regaled on every mild 


and wholesome herb they could explore, and on 


such tru:ts as the trees spontancously produced. 
[Diod. Siculis. p. 8, edit. Rhodomen, Hanov. 1604 ] 

Elien also atarms, that the tood of the primeval 
generations was dillerent according tg the respect 
productions of various countrics : the ancient Arca- 
dians lived on acorns. the Argives on pears, the 
Athenian on figs. [A. liaui var. Hi:t p. 299. Edit. 
| Gronev. L. Bat. 1731.4 The poets corrobur- 
ate the testimony of the historians with regard to the 
diet of the first inhabitants of the earth, [| Hesiod. 
opera & dies, ver. 117, Virg. Georg. lib. i. ver. 
3-5.  Tibullus, lib. i. eleg. 3, ver. 45. Ovid. 
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Metam. lib. i. ver 103.] In the patriarchal 
age we behold women of the most illustrious families 
employed in offices of menial diudgery, teuding their 
father's flocks, and {etching water from the spring. 
and in the Odyssey Nausicaa, the deughter of the 
great King of the Phœacians washes her own clothes, 
[ Oyss. Z, ver, g7.] and her mother, the queen, em- 
plovs herself, from the first dawn of the morning, 
in the labours of the loom. Such were, says Ma- 
dame Dacicr, the manners of the heroic ages; 
those happy times in which no luxury, no effemina- 
cy were known, and during which they made glory 
consist only in labour and virtue, and shame in in- 
dolence and vice. Sacred and prophane history 
concurs in informing us, that it was then the cus- 
tom tor persons to perform servile offices themselves, 
and this custom was a valuable remain of the golden 
age. The patriarchs worked with their owu hands. 
Women of the first distinction went to fetch water. 
Rebecca, Rechel, and the daughters of Jethro tend- 
ed their own flocks. In Fabius Pictor, Rhea herself 
goes to draw water. The daughter of Tarpeius does 
the same in Livy. [Madame Dacier dans sa Preface 
zur Homere. The first and pure ages of the 
Roman republic exhibit to us Dictators and Consuls 
2mployed in the most laborivus offices of agriculture. 
Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xvii. cap. g. p. 810, edit. 
Francok. 1608.] The same hand that directed the 
plough regulated the republic and saved the com- 
monwealth. [Valerius Maximus, p. 370. edit. Tor- 
ren Leide, 1726.] Such independent integrity and 
-\mplicity of manners it was not in the power of 
gold to corrupt. [Valerius Maximus, p. 370, edit. 
Tortenii Leidæ, 1726 We behuld Fabricius (con- 
cernng whom the king of Epire declared, that it 
was easier to turn the sun from his course than this 
venerable patriot from his piinciples), after having 
en honoured with several triumphs, cating, in a 
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corner of his cottage, the pulse he had himself raised 
and gathered in his garden. [ Seneca de Providentia, 
p. 311, edit. Gronov. 1672. Rollin Belles Lettres, 
tom. 1. p 21.] Horace tells us that Scipio and 
Lelius, while their cabbage was boiling, used to 
spend the vacant hour and indulge the sallies ot $0- 
cial mirth and humour, with Lucilius the old poet. 
[ Horat. Sat. I. xi. sat. 1, ver. 701 In pro- 
3 as luxury increased, the life of man was ab- 

reviated. The seven kings of Rome reigned longer 
than the first twenty emperors. [Harwood on 
Temperance. | | Epicurus, whose doctrines 
were so irreligious and efteminate, was, in his life, 
very devout and laborious: he wrote to a friend of 
his, that he lived on nothing but biscuit and water, and 
desired him to send a little cheese, to reserve till he 
had a mind to make a sumptuous feast. | Montaigne, 
Þ. ii. c. 11. The Turks have alm-houses 
and hospitals for beasts. The Romans made pub- 
lic provision tor the nourishment of geese, after the 
watchtulness of one of them had saved their capitol. 
The Athenians made 2a decree that the mules which 
had been employed in the building of the temple, 
called Hecatompedon, should be tree, and allowed 


to graze any where without molestation. It was the 


common practice of the Agrigentines to give Solemn 


interment to their tavourite beats, | Diodorus of 


Sicily, lib. Xin. c 17.] The Egyptians interred 
wolves, bears, crocodiles, dogs and cats in sacred 
places, embalmed their bodics, and wore mourning 
at their death. bid. | The Romans con— 
tinued their grandeur till tainted with this vice; 
among them to have eaten three times a day was a 
thing prodizious. Seneca, though worth millions, 
preferred a crust of bread and a draught of water. 
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Indications that Man was intended by Nature to gubsist 
on the Produce of the Earth. 


That man was intended by nature, or, in other 
words, by the disposition of things, and the physical 
titness of his constitution, to live entirely on the pro— 
duce of the earth, will appear evident when it is con- 


$idered, that the fruits of the earth grow spontaneous 


in every clime, and are easily attained, while animal 


bod is a luxury, which the major part oi mankind 


cannot feach. The peasantry of Turkey, France, 
Spain, Germany, and even of England, that most 
carnivorous of all countries, can seldom atford to eat 
ilesh. The barbarous tribes of North America, who 
«ubsist almost entirely by hunting, can scarce find, 
ma vast extent of country, a scanty subsistence for a 
handful of inhabitants. In the savage state, 
Says Dr. Darwin, „where men live solely by hunt- 
ing, I was informed by Dr. Franklin, that there was 
«Idom more than one family in a circle of five miles 
diameter; which in a State of pasturage would sup— 
port some hundred people, and in a state of agricul- 
ture many thousands. The art of feeding mankind 
on so small a grain as wheat, which seems to have 
deen discovered in Egypt by the immortal name of 
Ceres, Shewed greater ingenuity than feeding them 
with the large roots of potatoes, which seem to have 
been a discovery of ill-fated Mexico. This greater 
production of food by agriculture than by pasturage, 
hews that a nation nourished by animal — Will 
be less numerous than if nourished by vegetable; and 
the former will therefore be liable, if they are en- 
ed in war, to be conquered by the latter, as Abel 
s Slain by Cain. The great production of hu- 
un vourishment by agriculture and pasturage evinces 
the advantage Of SOC tut y over the SaVazte State; AS the 
number of mankind becomes increased a thousand 
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fold by the arts of agriculture ana pasturage; and 
their happiness is probably, under good govern- 
ments, improved in as great a proportion, as they 
become liberated from the hourly fear of beasts «©! 
prey, from the daily fen of famine, and of the oc- 
casional incurs:ons of their cannibel neighbours. 

| But pasturage cannot exist without property, both 
in the soil, and the herds which it nurtures ; and tor 


the invention of arts, and production of tools nece+- 


sary to agricultne, some must think and others I. 
bour; and as the efforts of some will be crowncd 
with greater suggess than that of others, an inequality 
in the ranks of society must succeed; but this in. 
equality of mankind in the present state of the world 
is too great for the purposes of producing the greates. 
quantity of buman nourishment and the greatest 
zum of human happiness; there should be no slavery 
at one end of the chain of society, and no despotisn 
at the other. —By the future improvements of hun- 
reason such governments. may possibly hereatter be 
established. os mov a hund red-fold increasc the num- 
bers of wenkind, and a thousand-fold their happi- 
ness.“ [Zoonomia, vol. 2, p. 670.] 


rin Flesh-eativg. 
© The hrt introduction of animal food among the 
Phœniclens, arose from the following incident, a5 
related by Neenthes Cyzicenus and Asclepiades Cy- 
prius. In the beginning no animal was sacrificed 
to the gods, nor was there any positive lau to pre- 


vent this. for it was forbidden by the law of nature. 


In the time c Pygmalion, however (a Phanician 
who reigned in Cyprus). an occasion occurred in 


which it wis thought necessary to redeem life by 


life, and an animal was $acrificed and totally con- 


sumed by fire, Some time after the introduction of 


this practice, a part of the burr.t offering happenin;. 
to on the ground, the priest picked it up. 304 
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the pain, applied his fingers to his mouth. inticed 


by the flavour of the flesh, and unable to restrain his 
+ eager desire, he eat himself, and gave part of the sacri- 
ice to his wife. 
- quainted with this atrocity, he caused them both to 


When Pygmalion was made ac- 


be thrown down a rock, and gave the priesthood to 
another; the new priest soon fell into the temptation 
ot his predecessor, and was punished in the same 
manner. His fate, however, did not deter imitation, 
and that which was committed by many was soon 
practised with impunity by all ”” [| Porphyr. de 
Abstin. &c. ] The offcrings of gratitude, 
which in the first ages the human race sacrificed to 
the gods, consisted simply of grass. In proportion, 


however, as men multiplied their enjoyments, more 


costly offerings were made of honey, wine, corn, 

ivcense, The latest mode ol sacrifice, that of im- 
0 . . . _— 

molating animals, did not, like the custom of sacrific - 


ing fruits, owe its origin to any glad occasion or joy- 


ful circumstance, but was rather the consequence of 
Of all the animals 
that were slain among the Athenians, the first cause 
of death, says Porphyrins, was either anger, fear, or 
A woman, for example, of the name of 
Clymene, by an involuntary blow Killed 'a hog. 
Her husband, terrified at the impiety of the action, 
went to Delphos, to consult the oracle in what man- 
ner the crime should be cxpiated. Tie Deity ot 
Delphos treated the affair as a venel transgression, 
and men began soon to consider the murder of swine 
25 a matter of little moment. [| Porphyr. de Abstin. J 

To a certain priest who asked permission to offer 
up sheep on the altars of the gods, the oracle at length 
gave leave, but with great circumspection. The 
oracle runs thus : 1 

Ou Ce Brwip Nei on Jeg ee R, ? 

L Srromprruy. O d ee av xxlaviurn, 

Ng“ emibury ro &' ναj,xte, Cr ws x Lax. 

15 G 
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O son of the prophets! it is not lawful to Slay by 
violence the Sheep; but if any of them should con- 
sent voluntarily to his death, him you may with clean 
hands lawfully sacrifice.”” The first slaughter 
of a bullock amongst the Athenians is related in the 
following manner by Porphyrius, on the testimony 
of tradition, and more ancient writers: his account is 
also confirmed by Pausanias in his description of 
Greece. lib. i. c. 2 In the reign of Erechtheus, a 
priest of the name of Diomus having placed upon 
the altar of Jupiter Palicus an offering, consisting of 
barley and honey, a bullock hzppened to approach 
the altar and put his mouth to the offering. Enraged 
at the bull for tasting and trampling upon the couse- 
crated cake. the zealons priest seiged an hatchet aud 
killed the animal by a single blow. No sooner had 
he perpetrated, than he began to repent him of 
the impious action, He buried the bullock, and 
impelled by an evil conscience, fled of his own ac- 
cord to the island of Crete. Soon.after, the Athen- 
jan territories were afflicted by a great famine. The 
Athenians sent to consult the Oracle at Delphos, 
with respect to the means of relieving themselves 
irom this calamity; the Pythian priestcss returned 
them this response, that there was at Crete an en- 
ile who would expiate their afflictions, and that 1t 
thev would inflict punishment on the her, and 
ercct in the place where he tell a statue to the e, 
that this would greatly benefit those who tasted, as 
also those who had not touched, the dead.” Having 
made search for the exile mentioned by the oracle, 
the Athenians at length found this Diomus, who think- 
ing to take away the Stigma and odium of his crime 
by communicating it to all, told them the city ough: 
to slay a bullock. As they stood hesitating zt this 
proposal, and unable to decide who should perpe- 
trate the deed, Diomus oftered to strike the blow on 
these conditions, that they would grant him the tree- 
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him as it were in act to till the ground. 
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dom of their city, and also participate with him in 
the murder of the animal. Having agreed on these 
conditions they returned to the city, where they regu- 
lated the order of the execution in the manner in which 
it 11] is performed bythem at this day. They chose 
2 number of virgins to bring water in order to whet 
the hatchet and the Knife. When these weapons were 
Sharpened, one men delivered the axe, another struck 
the bullock, and a third cut his throat. They then 
Skinned the animal, and all those that were present 
Having done this they sewed up 
the Skin, Sufhag it with straw, and setting it up as 
it it were alive, put a plovgh to his tal, and placed 
They then 
called before the tribunal of justice those who had 
been guilty of the fact, in 0:der that they might jus- 
tity themselbes The virgins who brought the Wa- 
ter threw the blame on those who had whetted the 
Steel; they who had whetted the steel blamed the 
person who delivered the hatchet; he threw the 
blame on the man who cut the bullock's throat, and 
the latter accused the weapon, which, as it could 
not defend itself, was found guilty of the murder, 
and thrown into the sea.“ [Porphyr. de Abstin. 
Ib. ii. par. 29 and 30. ] Something similar 
to the above is related of a northern hord of Tartars. 
{+ The bear has zlso some part in their divine wor- 
hp. As soon as they have killed the creature, they 
pull oft its sin, and hang it in the presence of their 
Gol on 2 very high tree, and afterwards revere it, 


d amue themselves with doleful lamentations, as 


i: they repented of the impious deed. They ridi- 
cu.ously plead that it was the arrow, not they, that 
grve the lethal wound, and that the feather added 
wings to its unhappy flight,” &c. [Astley's Voyage, 
vol. iii. p. 355-] The dreadful calamitics 
occasioned by a great deluge forced the Chinese to 
tered upon their fellow-creatures, * Les eaux yu 
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Etoient pour ans: dire arrivees jusqu? au ciel et elles 
$' elevoient au-dessus des plus hautes montagnes : les 
peuples perissoient ainsi misérablement. Au mi- 
lieu de cetaffreux deluge. je commencois par conper 
les bois, en suivant les chaines des montagies : apres 
quoi Pey et moi nous apprimes aux hommes à man- 
ger de la chair.” * The waters, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, reached almost to the sky, and 
rose above the highest mountains. The miserable 
people were in danger of perishing amidst this dread- 
ful inundation. I immediately attempted my escape 


by avoiding the woods and following the cham ot 


mountains After which, Pey and I first taught men 


(by means of the inevitable necessity to which they 


were reduced) to est flesh.” [Du Halde, vol. ii. p- 
3011 In the same manner the natives of 
Canaan and Mesopotamia were driven to the dire 
necessity of feeding upon their fellow creatures, by a 
deluge which covered the face of the earth, and de- 
stroyed the green herb which God had given to the 
human race for food. In this deplorable state the 
children of Noah were compelled to lay their hands 
on the life of the cattle of the field, and God found 
it necessary to deliver to the patriarch a new pre- 
cept. © Every moving thing that liveth shall be 
meat for you, even as the green herb have I given 
you all things.”” [Gen. ch. ix. ver. 3.] | 

Thus we bnd that nothing short of the most con— 


summate distress could compel the human race to 


zubsist by the murder of other animels. Unfortu— 
nately for every order of life the horrid act of vio- 
lence, suggested by a lawless necessity. had become 
by frequent repetition an unfceling habit, and the 
practice of destroy ing our fellow creatures Survived 
the calamity by which it was occasioned. 

— Ry whom practised. | The last tie of Sympathy 
has been severed by superstition. The general har- 
mony of the stupendous whole is at times disturbed 
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by partial disorder; the beautiful system of things 
which manikests the beneficence of nature, is some— 
times marred by fearful accidents that are apt to im- 
1ress an idea of Supernatural malevolence on the 
of man. Aghast, trembling betore the angry 
- 11s, he made haste to redeem his soul by the blood 
©: other creatures, and the sanguinary crevings of 
12 moral appetite were sated by the smoke of butch. 
cred sheep, and the steam of burnt offerings. The 
horror of those infernal rites insensibly wore off: 
fr quent oblations allured the curious cupidity of 


men, and the human race were imperceptibly sedue- 


j 


ed to Share the sanguinary least. winch superstition 
had spread for tie principle of ill. Bolder than the 


rest, and more habituated to the sight of blood, the 
priest. who was the butcher of the victims, which he 


"tfered to Supernatural malevolence, dared solemnly 
n the pame and by the authority of the gods whom 


he »erved. to atarm, that heaven to mai had granted 


every animal for food. O true believers! 
—ye are allowed to eat the brute cattle.” [Sale's 
Koran, p. 82.] The idolatrous Arabs used, in Kill. 
any animal for ſod to consecrate it, as it were, to 
their .dols, by Slaying in the name of Allat or al Uzza, 


9 


(Sale 5 Koran 1 


—Trew Pa'tations, Quibbles, and Evasrons.] © Thus 


the impious lie has been greedily received, and swal— 
towed with unscrupulons credulity. Still, however, 
with diſhdence has the dred been perpetrated : not 


Without many august ceremonies were the murders. 


executed even by the ministers of the gods; the deie 
ties were $0temnty nvoked to sauctify by their pres- 
ence, deeds winch their example had Provoked ; 
and the victim was led to slaughter like a distin- 
guithed crimmal of state, whose life is 8acrificed nut 
so much to stone to the violated laws of Society, as 


to gratiſy the caprice, or to promote the perverse 


ambition of a tyrant, Let even the venerable veil ot 
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religion, which covers a multitude of sins, could 
hardly hide the horror of the act. By the pains that 
were taken to trick the animal into a seeming consent 
to his destruction, the injustice of the deed was clear- 
ly acknowledged; nay, it was even necessary that he 
:hould advance without reluctance to the altar, that 
he Should submit his throat to the knife, and expire 
without a struggle.“ [Oswald] „They made 
trial whether the victim was willing to be sacrificed. 
z the gods by drawing a knife from its forehead to 
the tail, as Servius has observed, to which, if the vice 
tim struggled, it was rejected as not acceptable to the 
gods; but if it Stood quiet at the altar, then they 
thought the gods wete pleased with it; yet a bare 


non- resistance was not thought sufficient, except it 


would also give its consent, as it were, by a gracious 
nod (which was the ancient manner of approving or 
granting, whence the word vu, among the Greeks, 
and annuere among the Romans, signitying to give 
assent to any thing); and to this purpose they poured 
water into the ear, and sometimes barley, which 
they called TIpoyv7as.”” [ Potter's Grecian Antiq. 
v. 1, p. 8 By a quibble equally miser- 


able, were the lives of innocent animals explained 


away amongst the Jews. God and Nature, which 
are the same, had said to Adam, „ Behold 1 have 
given you every herb bearing sced, which is upon 
the face of the earth, and every tree in the which is 
tne fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
tor meat.“ * c. i. v. 29.] * But flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat.” [Gen. c. ix. v. 4.] How did the Jews 
elude this positive command of a merciful God? 
Why, they murdered the 2nimal, and pouring out 
his blood upon the earth like water, devoured his 
flesh Without scruple; and they said, we have not 
violated the law, we have not eaten the flesh with the 


Jie thereof, which is the blood thereof, for the bleed 
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we have poured upon the earth {the water! „ Thou 
shalt not eat the blood, for the blood is the life; thou 
shalt pour it upon the carth like water.” | Deut. xit. 
23.24.] In the same manner * the Indians (Amer- 
ican) through a strong principle of religion, abstain 
from eating the blood of any animal, as it contains 
the lite and spirit of the heart, and was the very es- 
sence of the sacrifices that were offered up for sin- 
ners.“ [Adair's Hist. of American Indians, p. 134.] 
By wicked evasions, and perfidious quibbles like 
these, the Hindoos have also, in some instances, 
learut o elade the pious and salutary precepts of their 
lan. Whenever a Hindoo has occasion to cross 


the Carramnassa, or the accursec river, which in the 


dry season is tordable, he gives a Mahomedan a piece 
ol money to carry him over upon his back, that his 
teet may not be wet with the accursed river, which 
1s 2 thing forbidden by their religion. In this and 
many other instances the letter of the commandment 
1» observed, while the spirit of it is lost; for I think, 
one cannot doubt but that the intention of this law 
was to keep them within their own provinces.” 
Letters from the East Indies. ] | 1 1 

— Per severed in from Superatition and Credulity.] I 
will, as the Almighty hath commanded, kill a young 
lamb. Haste, my love! and chuse the finest flowers 
to $trew the Sacrifice. I took the best of my flock; 
but, my children, it is impossible to give you a de- 
«cription of what I felt, when I went to deprive the 
innocent creature of life, It tremblingly seized my 
hand; I was Scarce able ty hold the struggling vic- 


| tim, and never could I have brought myself to give 


it death, had not my revolution been animated by the ex- 
Hess command of the author of life. The very remem- 


brance of its endezvours to escape gives me pain, 


When I beheld its quivering limbs in the last mom- 
ent of its existence, an universal tremor shook my 
dan; and when it lay before me without sense or 
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motion, dreadtul forebodings invaded my troubled 
soul.“ | Death of Abel, p. 85. | Could any 


thing besides the express command of the God ot 
Fear, steel the human heart to an execution so cruel? 


Arguments in Favour of Hegetable Diet by Medical 


f 
ald Cie? I. FItCTS 


The principles of natural bodies, according to the 
chytmists. are Water, earth, oil, salt, spirit. Arbuth- 
not describing the extreme tenuity or smallness of the 
lymphatic and capillary arteries, thence observes— 
„Hence one easily perceives the 11.conventency of 
viscidity which obstracts, and acrimony that de— 
stroys the capillary vessels.““ [Arbuthnot, on Ali:. 
P. 32, edit. 1756. + All animals ace m-de immed- 
iately. or mediately of vegetablus, that is, by feeding. 
on vegetables. or on animals thet are fed on vege- 
tables, there being no process in infinitum.““ 
— Vegetables are proper enough to repair awimals, 
as being near of the same specific gravity with the 
anima] juices, and as consisting ot the same parts 
with animal substauces, spirit. water, salt, oil, carth; 
all which are contained in the sap they Cerive from 
the earth, which consists of rain water, air, putrificd 
Juices of plants aud animals, and even minerals, for 
the zsbes of plants y.cid something which the load- 
Stone attracts.” [p 42.] Hence Arbuthnot proceeds 
to anglyzet various parts of the vegetable w-rl1, 
beginning with ferin-ceous seeds of culmiferous 
Plants, as he terms the various sorts of grain, on 
which be beetows very desetved encomiums ; thence 
he passes to fruits of trees, shrubs, and from thence 
to the alimentary leaves, of which he says, © Ot alle 
mentary leaves. the olera, or pot-herbs, offord an 
excellent nourishment, amongst those are the cule or 
cabbage kind, emolient, laxative, and tesolwent,, al- 
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<alescent, and therefore proper in cases of acidity, 
Red cabbage is reckoned a medicine in consump— 
tions and spittings of blood. Amongst the pot- 
herbs are some lactescent plants, as lettuce, endive, 
and dandelion, which contain a most wholesome 
juice, resolvent of the bile, anodyne, and cooling; 
Extremely useful in all diseases of the liver. Artt- 
chokes contain a rich nutrious stimulating juice. Of 
alimentaty roots, some are pulpy and very nutritious, 
as turnips, carrots; these have a fattening quality, 
which they manifest in feeding cattle.” [p 52, 53.] 
„ Animal substances differ from vegetables in 
two things. First, in that being reduced to ashes, 
they ere perfectly insipid; all animal salts being 
volatile, fly off with great heat. Sccondly, in that 
there is no Sincere acid in any animal juice. From 
the two forementioned differences of vegetable and 
enimal substances, it follows, first, that all animal 
diet is alkalescent or anti-acid; Secondly, that ani- 
mal substance, containing no fixt salt, want the as- 
S13tance of those for digestion which presetve them 
both within and without the body from putreface 
tion.” [p. 64, 65. ] Water is the chief ingredi- 
ent in all the animal fluids and Solids; for a dry 
bone, distilled, affords a great quantity of instpid 
water; therefore water seems to be proper drink for 
every sort of animel.“ [p. 66. The first 
ort o alimentary substances are such as are of 30 
mild a nature, that they act with small force upou 
the Solids; and as the action and reaction are equal, 


the smallest degree of force in the solids digest and 


223:mulate them ; of such sort is milk, &c.” [p.g7.] 
Acid austere vegetables, betore mentioned, have this 
quality of condensing the fluids, as well as strength- 
ening the Solids.” [p. 103.] * Animal substances 
are all alkalescent; ot vegetable substances some are 
acid, others are alkalescent.“ [p. 105.] An ani- 
mal with a strong vital force of digestion will turn 
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acids into animal substances, but 3 its food be en- 

tirely alkalescent. it juices will be more so.“ [p 151.] 


There are venerabl, „ acid, alkaline, cooling, hot, 


relaxing. astringent, acrid, mild, &c. usetul or 
hurttul, according to the m. constitutions to 
which thev arc applic J. There may a stronger broth 
be made of vegetables than of any gravy Soup.” Up. 
180] [Ino more than one instance of irrasci- 
ble passious being much subdued by a vegetable 
diet. [p 186.] + *Plethoric constitutions are Subject 
to fall into this alkaline state of the fluids, which is 
more dangerous than that which proceeds from 
acid ity. [p. 250 No person is able to suppott a 
diet of flesh and water without acids, as Salt, venegar, 
and bread, without falling into a putrid tever. 
[ Arbuthnot on Alim. p. 151. ] A constant adher- 
ence to one diet may have bad citects on any consti- 
tution. Nature has provided a great varicty of nour- 
ishment for human creatures, and furnished us with 
appetites of des're and organs to digest them. [p. 


173 Animal food overpowers the taculties of the 


stomach, clogs the functions of the soul, and renders 
the 5 . and. gross. In the difkcult, the 
unnatural task ot converting into living juice the 
cada ergas oppresston, a gleat deal of time is con- 
sumed, a greet deal of danger is incurred, 

© Aumals, lie men, are subject to diseases. —Ani- 
mal food must therefore always be dangerous. The 
proper food avporuted by nature for animals, is easier 
digested than tne animals themselves, those animals 
that live on vegetables than those that live on animals. 
There is nothing mote certain, than thet the greater 
superiority the concoctive powers have over the food, 
or the Stronger the concactive powers are in regard 
ot the things to be concocted, the finer the chyle will 
be; the circulation the more tree, and the $pirits the 
more lightg@me, that 1s. the better will the health be.” 


| Chevne's Essay on Health, p. 27, edit. 1725. ] 
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All crammed poultry and fed cattle, and even vege— 


tables forced by hot-beds, tend more to putretaction, 
and, consequently, are more unfit for human food 
than those that are brought up in the natural manner. 
[Chevne's Essay, p. 73. ] Animal food, and 
3 artificial liquors, in the original frame of our 
nature, and design of our creation, appear not in— 
tended for human creatures. They scem neither to 
have these strong and ft organs for digesting them, 
(t least such as birds and beasts of prey dare, who 
live on flesh) nor naturally to have those voracions 
and brutish appetites that require animal food and 
Strong hquors to satisfy them; nor those cruel and 
hard hearts, or those diabolical passions which could 


easily suffer them to tear and destroy their tellow- 


creatures, at least not in the first and early ages before 
every men had corrupted his way; and God was forc- 
ec! to exterminate the whole race by an universal de- 
= ze. and was also obliged chat the globe of the earth 
ht not, from the long lives of the inhabitants, be- 
come a hell and habitation for incarnate devils to 


$horten their lives from 9CO or 1009 to 79 years. 


Perhaps be Miscly foresaw that animal food and arti- 
facial liguors would naturaily contribute towards 
this end, and indulged or permitted, the generetion 
tat was to plant the earth ig atter the flood, the 
Use of the JC for tood { Chey 116. Qt, 92. 

There are some sorts of food which may oppress and 
load the stomach, and alimentary ducts in the first 
concoction, which may be very safe and benign in 
the SUDSequent ONES, For instance, cheese, e225, 
mu-meats, and vegetable tood, though duly pre- 
pared, and justly proportioned in quantity, may 
chance to lie heavy on the stomach, or beget wind in 
tie zlimentary pav3ng zes Of some persons {Drinking 
of water will czenerally remedy this i: CONV CNiENcV. ) 
[No solid 1 Should ever be taken into the 
$tomech without a sufficient quanticy ot watery men- 
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*truum. | But these neither having their parts strong- 
ly united, nor ebounding in sharp urinous salts, 
when they become sufhcicntly diluted or dissolved 
into their component parts, and their parts being 
still smaller than the smallest vessels, and their 
union constently less than the force of the concoc- 
tive” powers, in persons who have any remaining 
tund of life n them, will thereby yield a sweet, thin, 
and easily circuleting chyle, in the after concoctions 
become benign and salutary, and afford no materials 
for chronical distempers; and the wind thence gen- 
erated, not being pointed and armed with such 
sharp salts as those of flesh-meats, or the corrosive 
juices of >pirituous 1:04ors, Witt be as innocent and 
safe as the element we breath in. [Cheyne, p. 120. | 
The late ingemous Dr. Elliot, in his © Elements of 
Naturel Philosgphy as connected with Medicine,” 
has given us, a most mcontestible prov, that ani- 
mals are not the proper food ot man. In $pcak- 
ing of termentation. he exyresses himself as follows; 
© Vegetable ana animal substances only are subjcet 
to this process {termentstion). There are several 
stages of it, all of which vegetable, but not animal 
substances may undergo. By termentation the par- 
ticles of the compound sutler a new arrangement, 
so that the propent.es oi. the substance become dit- 
ferent from what they were bciore. It a vegetable 
juice of grapes, for example, be termented. it will 
yield on di>tiilation, inflammable spirit, which the 
must did not yield before fermentation. This is 
called the vinbus fermentation. It the same liquor 
be farther fermented it will yield vinegar, which 
could not be obtained from the liquid betore, either 
in its original or vinous state. This is, theretore, 
called the acetous fermentation. The third state ot 
termentat.on is putretaction. by which the substance 
s Converted into a mucilage and afterwards into 
Calcareous earth; marine and other acids and vo!- 
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rong- Mile alkali, which escaping with a portion oi Of 15 

salt, Þ matter, occasions the disagre cable smell arising 
olved kom putretying substances.“ Animal substances 
being Þ can only pass through the latter stage (putrefaction), 

their ud therefore have probably already undergone tue 
ncoc- Þ iormer, that is the vinous and ac'tous ee ons.” 
ning Þ Hence we may fairly conclude, thai the vinous and 
thin, | acetous fermentation are the means by which the 
tions vegetable is perfected into animal. Putrefaction, the 
terials © abhorrence of animal nature, the only termentatier; 
e gen- * of which a corpsc is capable, seems to be the means 


such that nature employs ty reduce a dead body, or 
rosive ©. rather a body divorganized, to a state susceptible ot 


t and vegetation.— Hence the circle seems to be --vegete- 

120. tion, animelization, putretaction, and again veget?- 
"Its ot tion. Hence the $toinach tvs a double task t pes: 
eise,“ N form ON 2 Corpse Hr putret;, ing zubstance, Viz. 1 : 
t ani- ris it to vegetation, and then to antmalization. f 
Spcak- On vegetable substances the stomach hos nothing to 
laws . do. but to perlect the order of u as 1 bY 1H 4 
1 bjcet the v getable to the next stage or anunaliz at:. 
,everal Those children whose nurses live oa animal 
animal lod, are more subject to worms and u the chole | Y 
1e par- than those whose nurses feed on vegetables. This i 
ement. by no means surprising, Since animal substance, 
de dii- Wi putre faction, swarms with vermin, which a Vegte 
retable tuble substance does not. The indifference which : 
yoo? children have for flesh-meat, and the preterence they ! 
ch tte eto vegetable aliments, such as m:lk-meats, | 
This is Þ pity, fruit, &c., evinces that the taste ot that kind 

liquor ot tiod is not natural to the human palate. Why 
which Huld this primitive taste in children ever be vitiat- 
either e Were even their health not concerned, it would 
retore, Ne expedient on account of their disposition and 
tate 01 — aaracter; for it is sufnñciently clear from experience, | 
bstance gent those people who are great caters of flesh, arc in 1 
is into . teral more ferocious aud cruel than other men. | 


nd vo!- Fus observation holds good of all times aud 
17 : 11 
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places. © Milk. though ad in the 
body of an animal, is nevertheless a vegetable sub— 
Stance Its analy eis demonstrates this; it turns 
easily to acid, and far from shewing the least ap- 
pearance of volatile alkali, as animal $ubstances do, 
it gives, like plants, the essence of neutral zelt. 
Women eat bread and milk, and vegetables. The 
female of the cat and canine species do the same; 
. even wolves browse upon the held. Here we have 
vegetable juices tor their milk. It we consider th: 
quantity, every body knows that ftarinaceous sub— 
Stances make more blood than animal; thev must 
therefore make more milk. . Can it be that a veget”- 
ble dict being confesse aly bette er for the infant, an 
animal regimen should be better forthe nurse? 
© Much inconvenience has been apprehended from 
milk turning to curds; this is an idle apprehension, 
because 1t is "well known that milk always curdles in 
the stomach. Hence 1t is that it becomes an aliment 
Solid enough to nourish infants and other animals; 
whereas, f it remained fluid, it would pass of. 
and afford them no nourishment at all. [Although 
the juices contributing to our nourishment are att 
liquid, it is vct necessary they should be compressed 
from solid aliments. A w orking man, who shon 
live only upon broths. would soon be emaciatec, 
He would be supported much better on milk, be- 
cause it curdles, and assumes solidity inthe e 
We may cook up milk in what form soever 5 
please, mix it with a thousand absorbents, it w:.. 
be all to no purpose; whoever takes mils into the 
Stomach, will infallibly digest cheese, The stomach 
indecd, is particularly calculated to curdle milk; 
is in the Stomach of a calt we find the rennet. 


& It is not from the nature of the aliment that vege- þ 
table toods are over heating ; it is their high scason- 


ing only that makes them unw holesome. Reform 


vour kitchen ; throw aside your _ and frying 
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| pans ; let not your butter, salt, or milk-meats come 


near the fire; let not your vegetables, boiled or 
wewed, have any seaSoning, till they come hot to 
tadie.” [ Rousscau's Emilius, b. 6. The 
constant use of bread and animal substances excites 
an unnatural thirst, and leads to the immoderate use 
ot beer and other Stimulating liquors, which ge- 
nerate disease and reduce the lower orders of the 
people to a State of indigence. | Buchan on Diet, p. 
„ Though annual food be more nourishing than 
v.table, it is not Sate to live on that alone. Ex- 
p-rience has Shewn that a diet consisting solely on 
anal food, cxCtes thirst and nausea, oscasions pu- 
trescence in the stomach und bowels, and finally 


| brings on violent gripiny” pains with cholera and 


dysentery. Animal food is les adapted to the se- 


dentary than the laborious, and least of all to the 
studious, whose diet ought te consist chiefly of ve- 
g-tables. Indulgenge in animal tood renders men 
dull, and unfit tor tlie parsuits uf science; especially 
when. it is accompanied with the free use of strong 


liquors. page 10. I am inalined to think tliat 


counsumptions, o common in England, are in part 
0111 to the great use of animal 1%. Thou! the 
SPeaRans, al in- 
Hammatory disease, vet it gen-rall, begius with 
Swmptoms of inflammation, and is otten JCCOINPAnie 
ca with them through its whole provress. Bat the 


dense most Common to this COUNTY is the cute. 


no feng. ; * 13 N Were 18 7 N 
0 unde a dach as it un almost every Family, and 
in some the taint is very Acep. 
| eral. must have à general cause, and there is none 


I 
RY GiSCUASC £ ren. 
4 SC 50 Wi 1 


} 


obvious as the great quantity of animal tood de- 


voured by the natives. As a proof that the $scuryy 
aries from this cause, we arc in poscssion of no 
remedy for that discase equal to the free use of fresh 
vegetables. By the uninterupted use of animal food 

putrid diathesis is induced in the $ystem. which 
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predisposes to a variety of disorders. I am fully 
convinced that many of those obstinate complaints 
tor which we are at a loss to account, and find it 
still more difficult to cure, are the effects of a xcor- 
but:c taint lurking in the habit. Improper dic: 
aftects the mind as well as the body. The choler.c 
disposition of the English is almost proverbial 
Were I to assign a cause, it would be, their livin; 
80 much on animal food. There is no doubt but th. 
induccs a feroc ity of temper unknown to men who: 
{ood is chie fly taken flom the vegetable kingdom 
There is a continual tendency, in animal, as well as 
in the human body itselt; to putretaction, which car; 
only be counte racted by the tree use ot vegetable. 
The excessive consumption of animal food is ons 
great cause of the scarcity of grain. The food that 
a bullock atords, bears but a small proportion to 
the quantity of vegetable matter he consumes 
page 11 & 12 1 „Do not degrade #1 af 

eastat vc your body by making it a Wade place tv 
the carcases of innocent brute l some healthy, 
some diseascd, and all violently ed. It is 
impossible tor us to take into our stomachs putret v- 
ing, corrupting, and diseased animal su bStances, 
without becoming obnoxious to horrors, dejections, 
reworse, and inquirtudes of mind, and to ao 
| bodily diseases, wellings, pains. weaknesses, sor 
corruptions, and premature death; all of w kick a are 
the necessary and inseparable consequences of unnat- 
ural, gross, and inordinate indulgencies, in eating 
drinking, and communications.” [James . . 
M..D. „ Those who (as SCliCCA expresses it) 
divide their lives betwixt an anxious conscience, and 
a nauseated stomach. have a just reward of their 
gluttony in the discases it brings with it ; 
savages, like other wild beoxts, ud Snares. and 
poison in the provisions ol life, and are allured by 
their appetite to their dcstructon. 1 know nothin; 
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more shocking or horrid than one of out kitchens 
Sorinkled with blood and abounding with the cries 
ot creatures expiring, or with the limbs of dead 
animals Scattered or hung up here and there. It 
ges one an image of a giant's den in a romance, be- 
wtrewed with the scattered heads and mangled limbs 
of those who were slain by his cruelty.” | Alex. Pope. ] 
«© It will be found that the vegetable dict is the 
only congenial tooud of man, tor though many nations 
«ubsist upon the animal diet, and Support a lite vig— 
orous, with health and animal powers, the human 
stem is, however, Geprived of intellectual power, 
and worn into preinxure dissolution by the violent 
heat of a precipitate circulation ossitying the finer 
ducts, BO years being. to those nations, 2 period of ex- 
eme longevity; vegetable diet, on the contrary, by ; 
keeping the circulation regular and cool, tempers the 
paSSions, throws its congenial and subtle ufd into 
the nervous ducts, and forms the intimate Connection 
of the mind and body, which leads man to a perfect. 
mode ot being, or intellectual existence, consisting 
ot physical and moral health, producing longevity 
and well-being,” | Anonymous. ] | 
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£ Fable Diet, from Real 9, 


ind from Yotives of Compasston, Sympathy, and Feeling. 


Arguments in favour of a Fer: » 


From the texture of the human heart ariscs a Strong 
argument in behnlt of persecuted animals. Mercy 
iS an auniable quality, admired by those who d 
not practise it. There exists within us a 100ted re- 
piignance to the spilling of blood; a repugnance 
winch vields only to custom. and which even the 
most invetetate custom can never entirely overcome. 
Hence the horrid task of Shedaing the tide ON lie, 
tor the gluttony of. the table, has, in every country, 
een committcd to the -lowest class of men; and 
tir profession is almost every where an object of ab- 


13 8 
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horrence. On the carcase we feed, wichout remorse, 
because the dying struggles of the butchered crea- 
ture are secluded from our sight; because his cries 
picrce not our ear; because his agonizing 5hrieks sink 


not into our souls: but were we torced with our 


own hands, to assassinate the animals we readily * 


devour, who is there amongst us that would not 
throw down. with detestation, the knife; and ra- 
ther than embrue his hands in the murder ot the 
lamb, consent, for ever. to forego the favourite re- 
past? How is it possible, posscssing in our breasts 
an abhorrence of cruelty, and sympathy for misery, 
that we can act so inconsistently! Certainly the 
teelings of the heart point more unerringly than the 
dogmas and subtilties of men who sacrifice to cus- 
tom the dearest Sentiments of humanity. Had 
nature intended man an animal of prey, would she 
have implanted in his breast an instinct so adverse to 
her purpose? Could she mean the human race 
should cat their food with compunction and regret ; 
that every morsel should be purchased with a pang, 
and every meal of man be impoisoned with remorse? 
Can nature have imparted the milk of kindness in 
the same bosom which should be filled with unteel- 
ing ferocity? Would she not rather have wrapped 
his heart in ruthless ribs of brass; and, have arm- 
ed him, with iron entrails, to grind, without remorse, 


the palpitating limbs of agonizing life? Has nature 


winged with fleetness the feet of man to overtake the 
flying prey, or gwen him fangs to tear assunder the 
creatures destined for his food? Glares in his eye- 
balls the lust of carnage ? Does he scent from atar 
the tootstrps of his victim? Does his Soul pant tor 
the feast of blood? Is the bosom of man the rugged 
abode of bloody thoughts; ana from that sink ot 
depravity and horror, does the sight of other animals 
excite his rapacious des1ies to slay, to mangle, to de- 
vour ? Let us ttend, for alew moments, to 3 
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selected scene ot cruelty. Approach, ye men of 
scientific subtilty, and examine with attention this 
dead body. It was late a playful fawn, which, skip- 
ping and bounding on the bosom of parent earth, 
awoke, in the mind of the feeling observer, a thou- 
sand tender emotions. The butcher's knife hath laid 
low the delight of its fond dam, and the innocent is 
Stretched in gore upon the ground. Does the ghastly 
zpectacle whet your appetite, and is your eyes dc- 
l\ghted with the sight of blood? Is the stream of 
gore gratetul to your nostrils, or its icy ribs pleasing 
o your touch? Are ye callous to the feelings of 
animal sensation? Turn ye from murder with no 
abhorrence ? Do ye yield to the combined evidence 
of your senses to the testimony of conscience and 
common sense? then cease- to persist in persuading 
mankind that to murder an innocent animal, is not 
cruel, nor unjust; and that to feed upon a corpse, is 
neither filthy nor unkt. Why, oh why shouldst 
thou dip thy hand in the blood of thy fellow-crea- 
tures without cause? Has not Nature amply provided 
both tor the wants and pleasures of the human race ? 
The banquet is abundant, in which the salubrious 
and savory, the nourishing and palatable, are blend- 
ed in proportions infinitely various? Loaded with 
the produce of the seasons as they pass, and rioting 
in excess of enjoyment, dost thou till thirst, insatiate 
wretch! for the blood of the innocent little lamb, 


whole sole tood is grass and his beverage the brook 


chat tricnles Muddy from his feet ? Let the tears of 
Nature plead tor a poor unoffending creature that 
hath done thee no harm, which, indeed is incapable 
of harm! Spare then, O spare, I besecch thee, to ex- 
eite the cries of agonizing innocence! See the little 
victum how he wantons unconscious of coming fate; 
unsuspicious of harm from man, who should rather 
be his detender ; he views the up-lifted steel, in- 
Bocent and engeging es the babe that presscy the 
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boom f her in whom thy bliss is complete. Do 
not kill him in the novelty of lite; nor ravish him 
from the $weet aspect of the sun, while yet, with new 
delight, he 2d4mires the blooming face of things; 
while tothe pipe ot the shepheid, his light heart leaps 
with joy; aud unblunted by enjoyment, his virgin 
senses $'wectiy vitzratc to the bland touch of juvenile 
desire! And wiv. oh! why shouldst thou kill him 
in the novelty ot life! Alas! his afflicted dam will 


seek him through all his wonted haunts! Her moans. 


will be returned by the echoing dell, as it nature 
was moved to compassion; and her cries will seem 
to melt the verv rocks But on the obduracy of the 
human heart what can have effect? Can the yearnings 
of nature? can reason ? can argument? Alas! the 
very attempt would induce the ridicule of the mob, 
the obloquy ot the sensual. and the sneers of the vol- 
uptuary. + Surclv the whole human race are 
highly interested in preventing the habit ot spilling 
blood? For will the man habituated to murder be 


vice in distinguishing the vital tide of a quadruped_ 


from that which lows from a creature with two legs? 
Are the dying struggles of a lambkin less affecting 
than the agonies of any animal whatever? Or will 
the ruthan, who bebolds. unmoved, the supplicating 
looks of innocence itself. and plunges, pitiless into 
the quivering tlesh ot the infantine cali the murder. 
ing steel, will he turn, I sav, with horror from 
human assassination? ++ From the practice of 
Slaughtering an innocent animal, to the murder ot 
man himself, the steps are neither many nor remote, 
This our toretathers were well aware oft. who enact- 
ed that, in a cause of blood, no butcher, nor surgeon, 
should be permitted to Sit in jury. © We are 
easily brought, without scruple to devour the animals 
we have learit to destroy without remorse. The 
corpse vi a man differs in nothing trom the corpse 
of any other animal; and he who finds the last palat- 
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able, may, without difficulty, accustom his stomach 
to the first. As soon as men became animals ot 
prey, which they were not originally, they fed up- 
on those of their own kind as well as upon other 
animals. The antient Germans sometimes rioted in 
numan repasts; and the native tribes of America, 
feed, with internal satisfaction on the bodies of their 
2emies.” [ Oswald.] + Fromthe strict rules 
of natural juitice and equity, how any one can jus— 
tity the taking away the lite of a tclliowecreature, out 
0! wantonness, luxury, and riot, and not from ne- 
cessity ard $elt-defence, so long as there may be 
tound sufficient store of vegetable food to carry on 
the expenses of living, and the more agreeable per- 
tyrmance of the animal functions; to give a living 
creature the greatest pain it can possibly receive, and 
take from it the only happiness it is capable of, viz. 
its life, Which none can restore or rechmpence, 
merely to scretchcallous organs more sensibly; how, 
I say, to account for this batbarous and savege wane 
tonness on che foot ot mere natural religion aud 
natural equity only, withaut revelation, I can by 
no means conceive.” [Cheyne on Regimen, &c. p. 
64. Mankind have a natural horror at the 
Shedding of blood, and at devouring the carcase of 
an innocent $uflerer, which habit, education, and 
preincice have not yet entirely” overcome. This is 
indicated by the polite custom of calling the dead 
bodies of animals + mea?,** It the meaning of words 
were attended to, this is unhappily adopted, unless 
it be intended to express that all other kinds ot food 
are not meat. Jhe proper expression, FLESH, con- 
veys ideas of murder, and death, which mankind 
endeavour to hide. Fortunately, however, for the car- 
nivorous pait of mankind, custom has so far pre- 
vailed, that we not very uncommonly hear even the 
softer sex tals of the cookery of a deer, a hare, a 
lamb, or a calf (those acknowledged emblems of 
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innocence), de the least impresssion of sensibil- 
ity or tecling : nay. con themselves cut and mangle 
dead bodies. Ra an tear or remorse. Thus the 
female character, naturally delicate, soft, and suscep— 
tible of tender impressions, is n and sun. 
It will be maintained, they, in other respects, still 
possess the characteristics of their sex, and ere hu— 
mane and simpat ling, The inconsistency then is 
the more glaring; to be virtuous in zome instances 
does not constitute the moral character, but to be 
uniformly $0. It is an axiom universally ac- 


knowled, ged. from the most d-1icate and sensible to 


the most dull and Stupid of mau, that pain is misery. 

Superiority of rank or station exempts no Creature 
* this sensibility „nor does interiority render such 
feelings the less exquisite. Pain is pain, whether in— 
flicted on man or beast; the eadurance of it is evil; 
and the being that communicates evil, eSpectaily to 
exhibit power or gratity malice, is guilty ot cruelty 
and mju, SHEET, W. nen we are under ap prehensioh, 

that we ourselves shall be the sufferers of pain, we 
naturally shrink back et the very idea of it: we can 
then abomiiite it; we duetest it with horror: we 

plead hard for mercy; aud we feel that we can eel, 

But when q KN is out of the question, humauity Sleeps, 
and the heart is callous. We no longer consider 


ourselves 2s creatures of sense, but as Lords ot che 


creation. Pride, Prejudice, Education, Aversion 
to Singularit cy, aud contracted misrepre „entations ot 
God and religion. all contribute to herden the heart 
against the tes npressions and solt feelings of 
compasson. And when the muid 1s warped and 
disposed to ci, a light argument will have great 
weight wit it, All nature „ be ransacked in her 
Weakest paits, tO extort kram her, if possible, any 
contes$10!1 
cruelty and oppresion. There is no custom, whether 


barvarous or absurd; nor any vice, however detest- 
| : 
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ible, but will 84 some . abetters to ie or at least 
% pallinte it; though the vindication itself is an ag- 


gvavation of the crime. In case of human 
cruclty the oppressed man can generally complain, 
and plead his own cause, and point out his aggressor. 


There are courts aud laws of justice in every ch 1117 


ech Society to which the injured man can readily 
make his appeal. But the suffering brute can neither 
urte the nature of his 6ppres1on, describe the author 
his wrong, nor bring an action against the bar- 
een injustice of unfecling man. The laws of 
Friptolemus are buried in oblivion. The priest 
pas5eth on one side, the levite on the other. The 
zamaritan Stands still, sheds a tear, but can no more; 
tor mankind are combined in the dreadful purpose 
promoting misery. : 


N mar, on Defences of Fieth-eating. 


Buiion in his Nat. Hist. vol. iv. p. 184. writing 
on this subject, says, „These are the rc proaches which 
1. all periods have been thrown upon man, in a state 
0: SOCItV, by certain austere and savage philosophers. 
Did this state of ideal innocence, of exalted tem- 
perance, of entire abstinence from flesh, of perfect 
tranquility, of profound peace ever exist ?—Does 
the loss of this savage state merit regret 2 Was man, 
while a wild unsocial animal, more dignified than 
the polished citizen 2”? &c. Thus it appears that the 
advocate for mercy. incurs the reproach of misantro— 
phy, and is traduced as an unsocial animal, who has 
tor med a nefarious design to curtail the comforts of 
human lite, Compassion, except to a tew domestic 
tavourites is esteemed a crime, and it is an heinous 
offence against Soc:ctv. to respect in other animals 
that very principle of lite which we equally partake, 
O thou eternal fountain of beneficence ! shall I then 
be persecuted as a monster, for heving listened to 
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thy Sacred voice of mercy. which apts from the 
bottom of my heart; while other mn. torment ard 
massac ie unoffending animals with impunity ; fill the 
air with the cries of innocence; and deluge the earth 
with the blood of ussful and 2miable creatures ! 

« Why, with a m 2lacious grin, demands the 
modern sophist, wht 5 1 man lurnished with the can- 
ine, or dog- teeth, e exce ot that nature meant him ca- 
nivotous? Fallacious argument! Is the fitness gf 
an action to be determincd purely by the physical 
10 of the agent? Because nature, kindly prove 
dent, has betoweod upon us a % p rabundance Gt 
animal vigour, 
abuse, by habitual exertions, an excess of tarce, 
evidently granted to gerd our existence on occa— 
tions Of dire distress? In cases of extreme famine 
we destroy and dev bur cac! 1 other; but from łhence 
will any on? preten to prove that wan was made ty 
teed __ his fellow-men? Most unfortu— 
nate ly too for this can argument of those edvncates 
of murder, it happeris, t hat the monkey. and espe- 
cially the man- monkey. who zubslots solely on fruit, 
is furnished with teeth as canine, as keenly pointed, 
as those of man. The Ourang Outang: thou; 
they use Sticks, do not hunt, but live upon the fruits 
of the _ as in the primitive ages all nations did.“ 


9 ON MAN 


| [ Oswa; al 4.7 Gassendus insicts that man is not 
Carnivorous. on aAccoiint of the formation of our 
teeth; most of them being J[ucisores or Molitories . 


not such as carnivorous animals are Supplied w.th, 
proper to tear llesh, but p! per ou cutting herbs, 
roots, &c. 

«Tt is an unquestionable fact, that all. animals 
which have but one stomach and short initestines, 
like men, dass, wolves: lions, &c. are carnivor- 
Ons.“ 
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in the most pointed manner; not only by the practice 


NES 


ot Hindostan, where many millions of men subsist 
entirely on vegetables, but even by the example of 
the peasantry of most countries in Europe, who taste 
n so seldom, that it cannot be supposed to con- 
bute in the lea*t to their welfare.“ [Oswald.]J 
Wallis argues, that all quadrupeds which feed on 
or plants, have a long colon, with a cacum 
: the npper end of it, which conveys the food by a 
ni pass ge from the stomach; but in carnivor— 
animals such caecum is wanting, and instead 


thre Is a more short and slender gut, assisting 2 


cker passage through the intestines. In man the 
um is very visibieg a strong presumption that 
Nature, always consistent, did not intend him a 


Ar OTOUS animal. 


Tie reflecting reader will not expect a formal 
tation of common- plage objections that mean 
thing; as + There would be more unhappiness and 
mugler among animals, did we not keep them 
1nder proper regulations and government.” . 
Where would they find pasture, did we not man- 
tre and enclose the land for them?“ . What would 
become of their young did we not nurse, assist, and 
2: Rect them ?'—+ How many would perish did we 
not Secure them within proper bounds.” —** How 
would they Kght and murder one another, did we 
not prevent or compose their quariels?“ 

Lhe following objection may deserve notice. 
Aimals must die, and is it not better tor them to 
short time in plenty and ease, than be "xposed 
© their enemies, and suffered m old 57 to drag on 
' 115erable life??“ The lives of animals, in a state 
| nature, are very rarely miserable, and it argues a 


F rus and savage disposition to cut them pre— 


Rott in the midst of an agreeable or happy 
erence, especially when we reflect on the motives 
Put induce it, Instead of a friendly concern for 
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0+ *Þ q»-- 
| Wage Wy Fe happiness. vont aim, ve: „ons of mur— 
ver. is the gretii.cation of your own ensůin appetite 

1 * 

How incons tet 15 von. r conduct With LC tund 
mental principle oſ pure 110 ality ana truc. good 
. CC 
11 of LTC EW! Ye ILL Cult 1 444 97 C1. \/. £( te T4) (49) £00 Vet, ti 
y= even o nite hen. Na man would willing! 
become the 100d of beasts. he ought not therefore ty 
prev 51 them, Men. who considet themselves news. 


bers of universal nature or links mthe creat chain 0 


being, will not usurp power, authority, and tyranny 
over other beings naturally free and independent, 
however such beings may be interior in intellect 0 
strength. A contrary conduct ever be>peaks an un— 
becoming hauglaess ot soul and imperiousness c 
disnosition highly disgracciul. desplcable, and be- 
neath. a Creature -possessed of: thought and teason 
This assumed, aitected, selfish, and dGepraved speech 
ot humanity might rdeced in some instapcesbe kind! 
exercised in behalt! our miserable {ellowscrrature 
whom disease, extreme poverty, or old age h 
rendered life insup portably wretched. The save! 
tribes of Americaalc in this respect our SUPCTIONs. 
It is argued, that man has a permission, from 
ne Practice 01 mankind to cat the flesh of anima! 
and conscquently to kill them; and because the: 
are many zuimals which zubsist whoily on the bodie 
of other animals, which sanctious the pract: 
"y During the degeneras 


1 


* 
2110905 mankind 


of the human race errors have become gone ral, wh; 


it 15 the duty and business ent! 18 Red a cs 3 
eradicate, The various refinements of civil SOCIEt\, 
the uumerous improvements in the arts and sciences, 
ond the ditferent retormations in the laws. policy, 
and governments of nations, are prœofs of this agsc!- 
tion. Perhaps in no instance is habitual Cepravity 
more strikingly exemplified than in the existin; 
Carnivoruus propensity. That mankind in the pres- 
ent Stage of poltzhed lite do act in direct violation 0! 
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che principles of justice. mercy. tenderness, sympa- 
nv, and humanity, in the 0 actice of esting flesh, is 
obvious To tage away the life of any happy being; 
do commit acts of outrage > and depredation, and ts 
don every refned feet; 17 234 ser Sibility, is to 
dt 5 the human kind denen n its protesscd dice 
nity of charac ter: but to devour vor it any animal, 
an additional violition of those principles. because 
iis the extreme of brutal ferocity. . Suc b is the con- 
duct of the most savage of brutes, 2nd of the most 

ultivotel and! barbarous ot our on species. 

Were is the peroon who can hear himself, with 

= mess, compare 41 in disposition, ton lion, ahyena, 
i vger, a wolt, à fox, 1 a cat? and yet hen EX xactly 

; 11 lar is his disposition! Maus ind aflect to 
oltet murder, at the s! hedding of blood, and yet 
rrorly. and without re:norse teed on the carcise, 


win tit has undergone tne culinary process. Wat 


ntal blindness, pelvadesthe hu nian race when th ey 
10 t perceive th at every teazt of blood i, @ tacit 
eccouragement aud licence to the very crime their 


? pie ceded delicacy abhors. I Say. pretended deli ac 


that it is pretended | is most evident The profce- 
$00 ot SEnStOilty, humanity, feeling, &. &c, in such 
p._ 15948, therefore, is egregigus tolly. And vet there 
are repectoble persons among. every. one's acquaint- 
25 amiable in other reSpects, and advocates in, 
dis commonly termed, the cause ot humanity, 
who are well satisfied with such arguments. and on 


| PR. 1 * „ þ * * — 4 * 3 „* 1 
nich they ground the motives. of ther conduct. 


Elacattion, habit, prepuaice, Loxton, __ interest, 
have blinded the eyes of men, and have Scared the is 
= 


its. The biute having no e ot an 
reatter, present PL becomes its only evil. and 
nent case, and comfort, or happiness, its only 
nd. Death is the period to all his fears He 
Wust, die; and it he is thereby! rele ascd from the 
n and tYranay of man, the sooner it takes place 


* 
8 
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ITY I 1 
better. It may be necessary to Kill an animal to 
wg ve him from future misery; let him be dis- 


petched then suddenly, withthe least possible degree 


of pain, but dare not, carnivorous sinner,“ to eat 


| his body. 


Opposers of compession urge, It we should 
live 01 vegetable food, what 82% {1 we do with our 


Cattle? What would * come of them? they would 


grow so numerous they would be prejudicial to us, 
they would eat us np, if we did not kill and ext 
then.” There arc abundance of animals in 


ine world which men do not Kill and eat; and yet 
„e hearnot of their injuring mankind, but £rEcient 


roam is found tor their abode. Horses are net 
USUALLY killed tobe eaten, and vet we have not heard 
of ny country being overstöcked with thein; Fre 


raven r robinredbieast are seldom N and 


vet they do not become to numerous. It a decrease 
of cows; 3 &c. were required, mankind would 
readily find means of reducing rn number; by 
Keeping the males trom the female „ and not wit; ring 
them to generate too voung. Cattle are at present a: 
article of trade, and their numbers are ingustriously 
Dromoted, [is certoin that unrestrained nature Ges 


nothing | in vam, producing nothing for which She ho: 


"ot made an ample” provision. "If COWS, - &c. are 
7 p< solely tor the sake of niilk, and if their 1 by 
ould become too numerous "Tet the evil be nipt 
1 bud. Scarcely 8 tlc; ti. innocent young d * 'C. 
ne 1 of breathing. Let the least pain possil, 
de intlictee 1. let its body be d epos ted entlie - 
the ground. and let a sigh have vent to the calamitous 
>ceSSity that induced the outrage, 

It is alledged, There are some animals obuox 10115 
tn men kind; 5 the most compassionate ot men 


make no ;eruple to destroy them.” Animals 
very cel ty exert thei: power on man; th EY do not 
inherit his dispositions of malice and tyranny, The 
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nal to 
e dis- 
legree oY 
tO eat bie 


ongest and mist non 1015 |! l. ds 5 av e4d ma! ning and 
never hun them, unless, provoked hy insult 
veltatec * hunger. But man destrons, in cold 
00, the most inoflens we; and for und inſury ree 
EE | ceived; returns excruciating. tliousands. What pas 
nould MW. obs: y 
. * HERES is observable au their part, when compared 
Our 1 Ye, ' : 3 . ſh 
8... with his provocations'! I heir itrengt hand Swittness 
20 114 . 8 — , n 
are sb mach superior to ours,” that we might derive 


to 5, £ i * SO o y 6 
7 them constant lessons of benevolence. patlence, 
: * 


* 
* 
— 
* 
— 
— 
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1 Aemildness. There are some animals ot more 
* f 1 1 ] 
fetch natures; but do thewant of pity. and compas- 
d vet p : P : 


* in them. justily the like in men? Because a 
lenkt - 1, b 4 a 1 : 
e not Wolf Wi selze am ft, Is a man tacretore worranted 
heard W--! 1Hheriting-the dispositions of a woll? It 
11 LEE 3 . : * 

m3. A 1 1iect LECOC OE OT ; Ox10145 Q1111717: Fs. 5 us ren 10e 


1 , 3 
Fg” | from they pat; and it we cannot avoi qd them bet us 
4 141 . a : ; 
dend ourselves: tor. it is no mere a crime than to 

* 0 0 » ; 

| tend ourselves tron the kerce and unrelentind 
„014 4 , >”. = ! 3 or 
. ' CKS.-O:- a Vii enous mau, Ao. Would wurder 1. 
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Ou property 11 I- kill the 15 AST 11 the 

am not c! areal ich malice or inten- 

CTUCITY, pro ded 1 G1 Pa. tel him instantly and 

$M Bos 1 1 50 

Ats DOGGY. ; GTreau: the insect 
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be bes kings, but 1 hate him not, for he is beautifully 
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Traum tne least act ol Cruelty t and ereature, 


n1iGcus 101 . ; 2 . g 
suückckenly dispatching an animal in etreme 
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0 ＋ * F 8 « WL * CE <Q KI One * an One V [11% 5 Teadason 
IX O15 b y J 8 ? a 
proves, and which accords vithiourbetand Kind- 


F men ones, ane N 165 

5 feelimgs., DUE V hich, such is the force of CUSLOM, 
| | e denied to Shew, thou zh solicited, to our own. 
1 pecies. Tt. thy On or thy friend should suffer 
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e most EX<ruciating pains of. a long and incurable 
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Sd though his writhing contortions evince the 
acutencss of his pain, and though his groans Should 
pierce. th iy heart, and though with strong intreaties 
and tears he should beg thy kind reliet, vet thou 
must be deaf to him; he must wait his appointed 
teme, till his change cometh, till he sinks bencati 
his intollerable suflerings. We have, indeed, hope 
of a blessed immantality, when © all tears shall be 
wiped from our eyes; when there shall be no moi: 
death, neither Sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 


ON 


be any more pain ;'* but brutes are incapable ot such 


Pope; all their happiness i is in this life; they should 
therefore be indulged and kindly treated. When 
they can no longer enjoy happiness, they may be 
deprived of lite. Do not $UPPOSC thet in this 
reasoning an intention is included ot petvertin; * 
No Jet some animals be, as they are, Savage, 
ing, firm, and re:olute, like Soldiers and exe— 
ners ot the law . t! ey are necessary: but let not 
their ferocity and brutality be the standard and pat- 
tern of the conduct of man. Because some of them 
eng ͤ compassion, fecling, er teason; are we to 
„ec % COMPu» t. teling, or reason? Let 
ons roar, let mastifts worry, let cocks fight, but let 
man why boasts of the aigniey of his nature, the 
of tis wt — rStanGing, aud immortality ol 
belie hiniself, by recurring to the pr: crices 
znd disposttions 01 * he deems the low and ir- 
; tional pert oi the creation. Though miglit in 
aümerous in receive instructlon irom brites 
it is not y chat we should too iinplicatly 
%low the Apdstle's rule, „ in becoming tools that 
| neither is it requisite to become 
to Ilearu à be 
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it will be urged, morcover, ' Shall man, who ts 
duced with an immortal soul, be compared to 4 
beast that perisheth?““ It man acts Ike tie most 
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barbarous of quadrupeds, the comparison 
just. and his boast of immortality is the most 


errenians folly; 
* — P 


C omPartson ef animal and Vegetable Food. 


1. Whatever be the truc, primogenial, and last. 
orinciple of bodies, beyond which it is impossible 
% analyse or divide them, these are incontestibly 
wund in all animal and vegetable bodies, 1. Sulphur, 
bor material heat, from whence spirit and activity, 

. Salt, or hard angular particles highly attractive, 
ind disolvable in water. g, Air or small elastic 
particles, 4, Water or phlegm, from whence alone 
WIHOLY. 3, Earth, the base and substratum of these 
0:2ers. Now it is past all doubt that animal sub- 
t1NCeS ol most kinds. POSSESS in a much greater 
)roportion the two first ot these principles, viz. salts 


ois, than vegetables, which paitake more of the 


Ast, VIZ. air, water, and carth. But from many 
andeniable experiments, the two first principles are 


non to be the most active, energic, and deleterious, 


zud tend more, by their activitv, to the division, 
solution and destruction of the subject, than those 
thers, when they enter in any great proportion. 
2. The Jelly, che juice or chyle of animal substances, 
> infinitely more tenacious aid glewy | See Memoirs 
the Royal Academy for 1729, 1739. |. and its last 
particles more closely united, aid scparzted with 


ester difficulty, than those of vegetable substances, 


his is evident from the experiments made with them 
u joining of wood, and — mode manitest to 
zie senses in the diftecrence hetween the tenacity of 

21p-jcllv, or fich-glew, and that of paste made ot 
wer or barley; or from the strength of ropes or 
ras made of cat-gut or leather, and chose made of 


* 
- 


'0w or hemp, of the same diameter: and theretore 


unt lood must much sooner, more strongly, aud 
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5 | h ould: ons 
irr2mediably mike viscidities in anima! ful ds, and 
more 5ch:rous:y obstrugt the capiilaries and gland 
than vegetable substances. g. But the tar more per⸗ 
nicious and e part, is the salts aud oi 
abounding möre in matt animal than in vegetab! 
substances; of Which there are $9 any and cot. 
vincing demonstrations, that none can have 2: 
doubt ot, * ho has the least acquaintance with nat. 
ural pi mlosoph: * kor l ood and juices bei 
NG: crigh ed andes: LD! lied 
most with these active cleme: tary: principles, must 
necess _ be. stored sud saturdted with Salts aus! 

phurs; and 5 se, being ws 8 ; mnastste of action, 
are the 8 ue, original. 24 the most adequate causcs of 
the most ex cruciatin g distempers. 4 When tithes: 
ont fermented, and $pirituous liquors are added 
as à vehicle, or diluting mixture J join to the 
Salts and sulphurs of animal substances, not ont, 
their inflammable spirits and tartarous salts, bi; 
their condensing and hardening quality on = {foot 
in the stomach, the digestion is by that means hind. 
Cre: 4 and Stoppe d. aud the food 1 ne: being wil „0 ent 
divided and comminuted, bat broken ol int 1 
gross porticles, more duic sl and obstinately th 
the juices, and obstructs che, lands and capiilarics, 
than vegetahle substances. 5. Animal juices an 
zubstanccs; beiore they were turned into flesh, nu: 
have been strained through - infinitely. smaller and 
more numerons tubes, such as the lost aud extre: 
capillarics, some of which are uot bigger than the 
six hundredth pat of an hair; by which means the: 
particles must be re: 2 0 W smaller wid 
finer, and consequently have a much greater degree 
of attr:iction, than * 4 ot vegetables, which pess 
through fewer strainers, and have no other mot:ve 
powers but the heat of the sun; whereas those of 
animal substances have, besides the sun, the force of 
muscular digestion, and ot the motion of the heat“ 
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the flesh of animals, I say, must on this account, 
necessarily cons:st of smaller particles, and $0 be 
united with the greater force, and endowed with a 
greater degree of attraction, and consequently must, 
with far greater difficulty, be digested and separated, 
wan vegetable substances possibly can. And hence 
that carnivorous animals are much more deleter- 
dus tood, being endowed with much more finer and 
more pungent salts and Sulphurs, than those animals 
that live on vegetables only, as both the high savour 
al deleterious effects of the fist abundantly shew. 
From all which it is plain to a demonsration, that 
nal substances must naturally and necessarily in- 
cra552te the Juices, and produce obsttuctions in the 
nds and capillaries, and consequently create pains 
wid diseases, much more readily than vegetable sub- 
$:2,ces, 6. It 15 plain from weight, that the sub- 
tance of most animal food is specifically heavier 
than that of most vegetables used for food, sometimes 
.n the proportion of three to two. The fibres and 
des of animal bodies are not only more compact 
and closely united, and have fewer vacuities than 
tho of vegetables, whereby the digestive powers 
have less Eiftculty in concocting and grinding equal 


duentities Of vegetable than inimal food; but by the less 


ur aud savour of vegetable than highly seasoned 
nel food, the appetite is Sooner satisſied, and is 
der less temptation to excess in the first than in the 
:atier; and it is consequently better and sooner 
<4 zeted, circulated, and secreted, especially by tend— 
er and delicate digestive powers, and cannot $0 
iexGily cause viscidities and obstructions. Lastly, 


Infinite experiment, and the best natural philosophy, 


Inkirm to a demonstration, that those substances, 
which have least of salt and sulphur, of spirit, oil, 
ud hard pungent particles, and most of soft earth, 


water and air, are the fittest to circulite, and be 


£c7cted through animal tubes, create least resistence 


1 
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aud so obstruct and tear amel tubes less os 
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to the motive powers, tear, rend, and wear out: 
tubes themselves least, and form less obstinate and 
powerful obstructions, in the smaller vessels; and 
CONSE, gently, that vegeteble substances, which con- 
sist ot a less proportion of wlts aud sulphurs. i. e 
of pungent and fiery particl s, and of 3 greater pro- 
poltlon of earth, water,: , i. e of less sctiee 
add cler particles, will be lers, ready to create 
disenses, and shorten Hite. than an voual quart.ty « Rr 
el Dr opaortion, In a word, vet le substances ie 


More fafe. len compact, less ccherent. more easily 


* il 1 } * 3 pu | "I 4 N * 19 M4 % 1 
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animal food and termented houors witlmore rex! 

certainly, and c ructly, Cree and EX ASPEVITL disease 

pains, and sufferings, and sooner cut oft lite then 
vegetable food will, there. can be no moe doubt 
than in any proposition of Euslid, 11 rensan. Pl. o- 
Sonny, the natures 05 thi gs. or experi ce, Have 
evidence, or force in them.“ [ Cheyne on Regimen, 
&c.p. 56 to 62. It is a maagen opinion 
that flesh-mcats afford. stronger nourizhment than 
vegetable commositions. Flesh his more matter for 
corruption. and nothing turns sooner to pitrefaction 


Hav is: 4 this n tenden belote cating. the 
same disposition will exist otter it is taken into the 
stomach. Flesh is 1 a most, gross and pic Fry 
quality, and. generates a like nouridhment.. Flo 


Dom,; des inperceptible PErs Dir: TOWN and Cause 
drought. Cattle arc subject to dsesses, uncicalte 
nesses, and $11144!ts; from accident, improper treat- 
ment,  over-driiviiig, and from various abuses in- 
flicted by inhuman butchers. On the contrary, !! 
sorts of dry toods, as bread, cheese, preparations «. 
milk, pulzc, grains, fruits and roots are more c. 
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e . ne sound nature, {nd more easy of conc ctiow: 
rid 4 \11nds of vegetables, 41C abundantly mare Divas 
and to an undepraved palate, and far more agicenble 
ok on. What horrid *pect cles do picces Of 
dy and raw flesh exinbit: Whit human being 
pro- Fx. ld not detest the thou vt of pomny to his 


tive Linh grch morscls had not exam pl trom intarnc y 
rcate $1 dered tne pi tier familiar. It is CUSTOMATY in 
T* Oz 2 Ne coumtries TO Cal the bodies of ti Cir Guat pare nts 
avert: : 151 es thinking they can no Way make them 
Es ere ; v7 ble sept! Ic:re, and com mekes t mm Ct 
ces! ut t inanner with as little co mpanctten ae Ei. 
che e, | Wan Wong LOV OUT che leg of 07 rabbit GTM 178 of 
Yar lark Ius education and custom aplants an 
F ances, Hf Wsibilit, and depravity which renders the Killing, 
66 That ling, and feeding on flesh aud tloud easy an - 
1A MY; 6 liar. Soldiers are trained to wars, and ihured 
Scas 5 


che shedding of their brethren's blood. Tis eve. 
E Man 3 Lein the race of M441 15 C LET 10 commit wischt 
doubt Bod destruction. With whit 1lernal ardour do two 
phiJo- eme prepare to exterminite each other! {+ They 
„ bave Wi rch Several hundred miles to meet, armed u! * 
Foe engine of extinction tht human or Giabol.cal 
enn invent. Their Echiberate intention ib to baute 
rand destroy, in cool blond. a5 ans IS CEDIA !1 
bose who never did them the least iefurv. 1 


men, 
pennen 
ut than 
tter tot ne 
tie cammences; Dt Preite, tous h they c 


ine. the SNCLETO TORO Chriztians, t ne bellih lie, 8. 
to the le e are scattered 1:4 os O0844.49E: Pacin $4 and others 
lem W- wa $tote the most den able. Liddi s 05-23:ch 

IT 1 i SCH 0.5: are rapie Y PE on N. e e IF b. t 
causes, Foy of the one my happen to be murdered, and tat 


unclea%- Ale misctuet done to the m, the Christian prince aud 
der treat- 5 1 to are sor. aud look peiigive on the dt 
uses i e ard think it not worth while to thenk Gord [or 
tray; = dit mat * thousands have been i. wer rather 
rations red, by their ow! Species, 2 day o put lic te- 
Ire cle: ing is appointed by gOVerumelit, and God 1s 
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thanked in prayer that he has enabled them to destre 7 
so many of his own creatures, even of bodies fearf«'- 
7 and wonderfully made. The General's name and 
ame is blazoved throughout the kingdom; and h. 
exploits are, for a while, extolled as surpassing _—— 
thing that human art ever atchieved.” [Rev. 
M Man acts as a lion, a tyger, or 
swine; delighting in carnage, oppression. Huntin 
killing and devouring not only those of his ow: 
species, but of every other kind of animal. Th 
elements abound with his snares and cruelties. J. 


earth. the aur, the sca, cannot preserve their innocent . | 


inhabitants from his persecutions and outrages; b.. 
all nature is ransacked to gratify his insatiate mis. 
aud devouring paunch. 


Nat ral Eﬀect of U lliment evinced. 


The moral effect ot aliment is clearly evinced 11 
the different tempers of the carnivorous and trugi\- 
orous animals. the former, whose destructive passion, 
like those of ignorant man. lay waste all within the 
reach, are constantly tormented with hunger, whic 
returns and rages in proportion to their own deve 
tat ion; this creates that State of warfare or disqui-:- 
ude, which seeks, like murderers, the night and vs 
ol the forest, for Should they appear on the plain, t! 
prey escapes, Or, seen by e each other. their w arfare be ; 
gins. The frugivorous animals wander tranqu“ 
on the plains, and testify their joytul existence by 
frisking and basking in the con; genial rays of the $un 
or browsing with convulsve pleasure on the green 
herb, evinced by the mot ion of the teil, or the joytu 
sparkling of the eyes, and the gambols of the ben 
The same effect 33 is discernible amongst eth 
different species of man, and the peaceful temper «t 
the frugivorous Asiatic, 1s strongly contrasted x. h 
the ferocious temper of the carnivorous European, 
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[Anonymous] All savages are cruel ; and as 
their manners do not tend to cruelty, it is plain it 
must arise from their aliments. They go to war as 
o hunting, and treat their fellow-creatures as they 
treat bears. | Rousseau. ] Montaigne observes, 
that those natures that are sanguinary towards beast> 
discover a natural propensity to cruelty towards their 
own species. After they had accustomed themselves 


at Rome to spectacles of slaughter of animals, they 


proceeded to the slaughter of men, the gladiators. _ 
[t is remarkably obvious that most sorts of flesh 

and fsh act on the body and senses not in so inno- 

cert, brisk, and lively a manner as herbs, grains, 
{1(1itS, roots, or the various sorts of excellent nutritive 
loods made of them. Eating much flesh ex 
terminates compassion; encourages Surly, cruel and 
human dispositions aud inclinations; being most 
proper tor soldiers, hunters, and such as would have 
a Savage nature Strengthened and increased. On the 
contrary vegetable food is pleasant to the eye, mot 
iragrant to the smell, and grateful to the palate ; 
makes the body Iightsome and active; generates 
purer spirits; trees the mind from dulness, care, and 
h-avines$;z quickens the senses; clears the intellect ; 
pieserves innocency; increases compassion, love, 


humlity and charity. 


Allurements of Vegetation. 


By swect but irresistable violence, vegetation al- 
lures our every sense, and plays upon the scusorium 
with a sort of blandishment, which at once flatters 
and satisſics the soul. To the eye, seems aught more 
beauteous than this green carpet of nature, infinitely 
div etsified as it is by pleasing interchanges of lovely 
tints? What more grateful to the smell, more stimu- 
lous of appetite than this collected fragrance that flows 
* a world of various perfumes? Can art, can the 
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AILINED 


most exquisite art, equal the native flavours of Po- 


mona; or are those sordid sauces of multiplex matc- 
rials, which the ministers of luxury compose, to 
irritate the palate and to poison the constitution, 
worthy to vie with the spontaneous nectar of nature? 


The living herbs that spring proſusely wild 
O'er all the deep-green earth, beyand the power 
Of botanist to number np their tribes: | 
But who their virtues can declare, who pierce, | 
With vision pure, into those secret stores 
Of health, and life, and joy, the food of man, 
While yet he liv'd in innocence, and told 
A length of golden years unflesh'd in blood, 
A stranger tothe savage arts of life, 
Death, rapine, carnage, surſeit and disease: 
The lerd and not the tyrant of the world.” 


To this primitive diet Health invites her votaric: 
From the produce of the field her various banquet 1+ 


composed: hence she dispenses health of body, bil- 
arity of mind, and joins to animal vivacity the exalt- 


ed taste of intellectual life. Nor is Pleasure, hand- 
maid of Health, a stranger to the feast. Thither the 
bland Divinity conducts the captivated senses; and 
by their predilection for the pure repast, the deep 
implanted purpose of nature is declared. | Oswald. | 


Reflections on the Practice of Flesh-eating misc(/- 
| laneously added. 
FROM PLUTARCH, 


You ask me, says Plutarch, for what reason 
Pythagoras abstained from eating the flesh of brute: ? 
For my part, I am astonished to think, on the con- 
trary, what appetite first induced man to taste of a 
dead carcase; or what motive could suggest the no- 
tion of nourishing himself with the flesh of animals, 
which he saw the moment before, bleating, bellow- 


ing, walking, and looking about them. How could 


he bear to see an impotent aud defenceless creat: 
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Jlaughtcred, skinned, and cut up for food? How 
could he endure the sight of the convulsed limbs and 
muscles? how bear the smell arising from their dis- 
section ? Whence comes it that he was not disgusted 
and struck with horror when he came to handle the 
bleeding flesh, and clear away the clotted blood and 
humours from the wounds. Poetical fiction might 
imagine, : 


111 


„The hides still crawling, and the mangled heasts 
Half raw, halt-roasted, beliowing their complai:.ts, 


Such a picture might even naturally enough have re- 
presented itself to the man who first conceived an ap- 
petite for the flesh of a living animal, and directed 
the sacrifice of the helpless creature, that all the while 

might stand licking the hand of its murderer. We 
should, therefore, rather wonder at the conduct of 
those who first indulged themselves in this horrible 
repast, than at such as have humanely abstained from 
t. And yet the first flesh-eaters, perhaps, might jus- 
tify themselves, by pleading an act of necessity, and 
the want of that plenty of other provision of various 
kinds, which luxury has introduced in our times, and 
which renders our conduct in this respect by so much 
the more inexcusable. Happy mortals!” might 
they exclaim, in address ing the men of our days; how 
hizhly favoured by the Gods, in comparison with 
your predecessors? How fertile are your fields, your 
orchards, your vineyards, in comparison with ours! 
In our unhappy times, the earth and atmosphere, 
loaded with crude and noxious vapours, were intraCe 
tzble to order, and obeyed not the due return of the 
$c450ns, The uncertain course of the rivers broke 
dowu on every side the insufficient banks; so that 
lab es, bogs, and deep morasses, occupied three fourths 
ot the surface of the globe, while the other quarter of 
it was covered with woods and barren forests. The 
earth produced not spontancously delicious fruit; 
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we had no implements of agriculture; we were strangs 
ers te the art of husbandry ; and, employing no sced— 


time. we had no harvest. Thus famine was perpetu— 
ally at our heels. I the wiiter, moss and the bark 
of trees was our ordinary food. The flesh roots of 
dog's-gress and broom were a feast lor us; and wt en, 
by chance, we tound a repast of nuts and acorns. we 
danced for joy round the hazel and the oak, to the 
Sound of some ruSt;c music, calling, in our graute tul 
transports, the carth our nurse and mother. Such 
were our only testivals. such our only sports: all the 
rest of out lives was maac up of yothing but sorrow, 


pain, and missy. At Leigth, »heu the im- 


poverished earth no longer aflorded eus suusistenge, 


we wcecic coinpelle Uto commit on out ON natgre 
$or our «rw 1h pres rvition ; and thus we bean ty vt 


OUr CON 10% LN nis rather than perish with 
then. But ou, cruel mortals! what motive have 
you for Sheating innocent blood? Behould what a- 
licence on every side surroupds you! How liberal 
is the earth of fruits! How Eountcous are yourhelds 


aud vineyards! the animals afford youmilk in plenty 


for liment. and wool to clothe and keep vou warm 


_ What can you require more? What barbarous rage 


induces you to commit so many murders, when 
already loaded with viands and sated with plenty ? 
Why do you falsely accuse your mother earth of 
being incapable of affording vou nourishment ? Why 
do you rebel against Ceres the inventress of laws, ag 1! 
Bacchus the comtorter of mankind, as if their lavish 
bounties were not sufficient for the preservation of 


the human race? How can you have the heart to 


mix, with the delicious truits of the earth, the bones 
and flesh of dead carcases, and to eat with the swect— 


est milks. the blood ct the very cattle that afford i , 
you? The lion and the panther, which vou call | 


wild beasts. act necessarily from a natural instinct, 
and destroy other animals to preserve their own live 
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But you, an hundred times more wild and cruel than 
they, act contrary to instinct, u 
of necessitv, and only to indulge yourselves in your 
b.rbarous delicacy. 
are not those which devour others; you do not eat 
©7111 vorous animals, but imitate their! savage nature. 


Von have no appetite but for meek and innocent 


brutes that hurt nobody, but on the contrary, fond] 


attach themselves to your persons, who faithfully 


you, and whom you devour in return for their 
services. Unnatural murderers! if you till 
det that you are made to devour your tellow- 
creatures. creatures of flesh and blood, living and 
--n*ible as yourselves, suppress at once that horror 
ch nature inspires against such cruel repasts : kill, 
courSelt, the animals you would cat; I say, kill 
them with your own hands,“ without knives or 
leavers. Tear them to pieces with your own fing- 


Has the lions and bears do with their claws: set | 
ur teeth into the ox, and pull him to pieces; stick 


war nails into his hide: eat the tender lamb up 
mw : devour his flesh yet warm, and drink up his 

il with his blood. Do vou shudder? Dare you 
nt hold a piece of living flesh in your teeth 2 Des- 
able mortals! you Kill the animal first, and eat 


um atterwards, as if you endeavoured to Kill him 


ice, Nor 1s even this sufficient; even raw flest» 
«1>gu5tS vou; your Stomach cannot digest it; it muss 
be kran Ae by cookery over the fire; it must be 
bo.led, roasted, and seasoned with salt and Spices that 
entirely disguise its natural taste. You must be tur- 


mshed with butchers, bakers, and cooks, with pco- 


ple whose business it is to dispel the horror of mure= 
der: and dress up the limbs of dead carcases in such 
2 manner, that the palate, Geceived by the artificial 
preparation, may not reject what is $0 unnatural, but 
ind a pleasure in the taste of cadaverous morsels, 
ich the eye can hardly look on without horror ; 
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without any such plea 


The animels which you devour 
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FROM DRYDEN'S OVID'S METAMORFIIOSIS, BOOK XV. 


O mortals! from your fellow's blood abstain, 
Nor taint your bodies with a food prophanc : 
While corn and pulse by Nature are bestow'd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing load ; 
While labour'd gardens whelesome herbs produce, 
And teeming vines afford their gen'rous juice ; 
Nor tardier Fruits of cruder kind are lost. 

But tam'd with fire, or mellow'd by the frost: 
While kine to pails distended udders bring, 

And bees their honey, redolent of Spring: 
While earth not only can your needs supply, 
But, lavish of her store, provides for luxury; 

A guiltles feast administers with ease, 

And, without blood, is prodigal ts please. 


Wild beasts their maws with their slain brethren fill; 


And yet not all, for some refuse to kill: 

Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the noblar steed, 
On browse and corn, and flow'ry meadows feed. 
Bears, tygers, wolves, the lion's angry broad. 
| Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 

He wisely sunder'd from the rest, to yell! 
In forests, and in lonely caves to dwell, 


Where stronger beasts oppress the weak by might, 


And all in prey and purple feasts delight. 
DO impious use! to Nature's law's oppos'd, 
Where bowels are in other bowels clos'd : 
Where fatten'd by their fellow's fat they thrive; 
Maintain'd by murder, and by death they live. 
*Tis then for naught that mother earth provides 
The stores of all she shows and all she hides, 
If men with fleshy morsels must be fed, | 
And chaw, with bloody teeth, the breathing bread ; 
What else is this but to devour our guests 
And barbarously renew Cyclopean feasts 
We, by destroying lite our life sustain; 
And gorge th' ungodly maw with meats obscene, 


SY 
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Not so the Golden Age, who fed on fruit, 
Nor durst with bloody meals their mouths pollute, 
Then birds in airy space might sately move, 
And tim'rous hares on heaths securely rove: 
Nor needed fish the guiletul hook to tear, 
For all was peaceful; and that peace Sincere, 
Whoever was the wretch (and curst be he} 
That envy'd first our food's simplicity; 

Tk essay of bloody feasts on brutes began, 
Ard after forg'd the sword to murder man, 
Had he the sharpen'd steel alone employ'd, 
On bcasts of prey that other beasts destroy'd, 
Or man invaded with their fangs and paws, 
This had been justified by Nature's laws, 
And seli-defence: but who did feasts begin 


Ot flesh, he stretch'd necessity to sin. 


To kill man-killess, man has lawtul pow'r, 
But not th' extended licence to devour. 
Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 
A brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
The sow, with her broad snout, for rooting up ) 
Th' intrusted sced, was judg'd to spoil the crop, 
And intercept the sweating farmer's hope ; 
The covetous churl of unforgiving kind. 
Th” offender to the bloody priest resign'd : 
Her hunger was no plea: for that she dy'd. 
The goat came next in order to be try'd : 
The goat had cropt the tendrils of the vine; 
In vengeance laity and clergy join, 


Where one had lost his profit, one his wine, 


Here was at least, some shadow of offence ; 

The sheep was Sacrific'd on no pretence, 

But meek and unresisting innocence. 

A patient, useful creature, born to bear derer, 


The warm and woolly foci: that cloath'd her mur- 


And daily to give down the milk she bred, 


A ti ibute for the grass on which she ted. 


Living, both food and raiment she supplies, 
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And is of least advantage when she dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deserve, 
A dow right simple drudge, and born to serve? 
O tyrant? with what justice canst thou hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop; 
When thou destroy'st thy lab' ring steer, who till'd 
And plough'd with pains, thy else ungrateful field ? 
From his yet teck ing neck to draw the yoke, _ 
That neck, with which the Surly clods he broke; 
And to the hatchet vield thy husband-man, 
Who fnish'd Autumn and the Spring began ! 
Nor this alone ! but heaven itselt to bei be, 
We to the gods our impious acts asCribe ; 
First recompence with death their creature's toil, 
Then call the bless'd above to share the spoil ; 
The fatrest victim must the pow'rs appease, 
(So fatal 'tis sometimes too much to please) 
A purple fillet his broad brows adorns, 
With flow'ry garlands crown'd. and gilded horns : - 
He hears the murd'rous praver the priest preters, 
But understands not till his doom he hears : 
Beholds the meal betwixt his temples cast, 
(The fruit and product of his labours past, ) 
Ad in the water views perhaps the knife, 
Uplifted, to deprive him of his lite; 
Then beoken up alive his entrails sees, 
Torn out for priests t' inspect the God's decrees. 
From whence. O mortal wan! this gust of blood 
Have you deriv'd. and interdicted food? 
Be taught by me this dire delight to shun, 
Warn'd by my precepts, by my practice won. 
And when you eat the well-deserving beast. 
Think! on the lab*rer of your field, you tcast ! | 


Ill customs by degrees to habits rise, 
Ill habits soon become exalted vice: 
What more advance can mortals make in sin 
So near pertection, who with blood begin? 
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Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life; 
Deaf to the harmless kid, that c'er he dies 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain thy children's cries. | 
Where will he stap, who feedswith household breed, 
Then eats the poultry which before he fed? (bie th 

Let plough thy steers; that when they loss their 
To nature, not tc thee, they may impute their death, 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lead, 
And sheep from winter-cold thy sides defend ; 
But neither sp. ges. ets. nor SHAares employ, 
And be no mo ingenious to dest roy. 


Free 3s in sir. let 6 bios ow earth remain, 


Nor let inSid tous glue their wings constrain; 

Noropening hounds the trembling stag affright, 

Nor purple feathers intercept his flight: 

Nor hooks conceal'd in baits for fish prepare, 

Nor lines to heave 'em twinkling up in air. 
Take not away the lite you cannot give; 

For 11 things have an equal right to live. 

Kill nox10us creatures, where tis sin to save 3 

This only just prerogative we have: 

But nour:sh lite with vegetable food, 

And shun the nacribegious taste of blood, 


FROM GAY. 


In man ingratitude you find, 
A vice peculiar to the kind. _ 
The sheep, whose annual fleece is dy'd 
To guard his health, and serve his pride, 
Forc'd from his fold and native plain, 


ls in the cruel shambles slain. 


The swarms who, with industrious skill, 
His hives with wax and honey fill. 

In vain whole summer days employ'd, 
Their stores are sold, the race destroy'd. 
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What tribute from the goose is paid? 
Does not her wing all science aid ? 
Does it not lovers“ hearts explain, 
And drudge to raise the merchant's gain? 
What now rewards this general use? 
He takes the quills and eats the goose! 


' FROM COWPER. | 
I would not enter on my list of friends 


(Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine sense 


Vet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the 23 

But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes 

A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so When held within their proper bounds 

And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 
There they are privileged. Aud he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm, 


Who, when she form'd, design'd them an abode, 


Ye therefore who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonour'd and defiled in most 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But alas! none sooner shoots, 
If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most dev lish of them all. 
Mercy to him that shows it is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act 
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By which heav'n moves in pardoning guilty man 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seck it. and not find it in his turn. | 
Distinguish'd much by reason, and still more 
By our capacity of grace divine, 
From creatures that exist but for our sake, 
Which, having serv'd us, perish, we are held 
Accountable, and God, some future day, 


Will reckon with us roundly for th' abuse 


Ot what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 
Superior as we are, they yet depend 
Not more on human help, than we on theirs. 


Their strength, or speed or vigilence were giv'n 


In aid of our defects. In some are found 


Such teachable and apprehensive parts, 
That man's attainments in his own concerns, 
Match'd with th' expertness of the brutes in theirs, 


Are oft-times vanquish'd and thrown far behind. 
Some shew that nice sagacity of smell, 


And read with such discernment in the port 


And figure of the man his secret aim, 

That oft we owe our safety to a skill 

We could not teach and must despair to learn. 
But learn we might if not too proud to stoop 
To quadrupede instructions, many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 


|| Rarely exemplified among ourselves. 


Attachment never to be wean'd, or chang'd 
By any change of fortune, prove alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect; 
Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 


Can move or warp; and gratitude for small 


And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 


And glist'ning even in the dying eye. 
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Instance: of Longetity, Iealth, and Agility, ir 
Nation, and Individuals, arising from Regimen and 
 Abstinence from the Flesh of Animals ; and Comparative 


Vicus of Carnivorous and Frugivorous Nations and 
Individuals. SR, 


The Ganries are the meekest creatures in the world, 
The Banians. who abstain from flesh morestrictly than 
the Gauries, arc almost as meek as they; but as their 
sv stem of morals is less pure, and their religious wor— 
ship less rational, they are not, on the whole, $0 good 
a Sort of people. Diodorus mentions a peo- 
ple in that part of Ethiop:a above Egypt. whom he 
calls va»2xy. or wood-eaters, for they subs.sted cu— 
tirely upon the woods, eating either the fruits ot the 
trees, or, when they could not get these, chewing the 
tender shoots and young branches, as we sce catile do 

in this country. 1 As the Arabs 
had their excellencics. so have they, like other nations, 
their defects and vices, Their own writers acknow-— 
| ledge that they have a natural disposition to war, 
blood shed, cruelty, and rapinc; being so much ad- 
dicted to bear malice, that they scarce ever forget an 
old grudge : such vindictive temper, some physicians 
say, is occasioned by their lrequent feeding on camel's 
flesh that creature being most malicious and tenaci- 
ous of anger; which account suggests a good reason 
for a distinction of meats. | Poc. Spec. The 
inhabitants of the most northern parts of Europe aud 
Asia, the Laplanders, Samoides, Ovtiacs, Tunguses, 
Burzts, and Kamtshadales, as well as the inhabitants 
of the most northern and southern promontories of 
America, the Esquimaux, and the natives of Terra del 
Fuego, are to be reckoned among the smallest, ugli- 
est. and most dastardly and feeble people on the face 


ot the earth; and yet all these nations not only live 
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almost entirely on animal food, but mostly raw, and 
wichout any preparation. The Buræts, $:ys Mr. P-llas, 
are not only diminutive and of a feminine look, but 
are also so Wenk, that six Buræts, with the utmiveL ex- 
-rtions of their force, cannot pertorn 0 moch as 4 
«ingle Russian. Again, if you take ane of equal size 
with a Russian, von will find him much lighter, or. 
less solid and compact than the Russtan. Boys at ai, 
age, When among the latter, one can scarcely lit wit! 
boch hands, we may eavily. awong the Burzts, take 
them up with one hand from the ground, and hold 
them suspended in the air. A proportionable lig 
ness is scen likewise in grown persons; for whe: 
a Russian has rode his horse dufte jaded, the bea:; 
will directly set of ag1in, if mounted by a Burat 
And these effeminate, tecble, and light Buræts, like 
the fest of Siberian pagans, live almost entirely on gg 
mal tood, the constant ungualified use whereof '::, 
Mr. Palles hikewise thinks), may casily be considercd 
as the cause of this very weahuess and unsolidity of 
the Burets and their brethren. | Pallas's Mongolian 
tribes,. vol, i. p. 171.) ust in the very times 
ol the greatest simplicity, manliness, and valour, the 
Greeks and Romans fed almost entirely on an artless 
porridge; Pliny, lib xvili. cap. 7. Aristot. Politic. 
lib. vii. cap. 10. Goguet, tom. jii. ch. iii. art. 1 
Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. ch. li. v.] and a similar 
diet, or even nothing but bad bread, is still the nour- 
ishment of almost all the Sclavonian nations in Eu- 
rope, and of many of the inhabitants of Italy; [Von 
Taube, tom. ii. p. 64. Sultzer, tom. 11. p. 370. 
Schintz, tom. i. p. 159.] and yet these people are to 
be classed with those that are most conspicuous for 
muscular strength. Though the Illyrians feed hardy, 
dwell in miserable huts, and mostly in marshy and 


_unwholesome regions, aud upon the whole are a heavy 


and sluggish race, yet it is no difficult matter for them 
to bring down the monstrous oxen of their fertile 
48 | L 
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country by repeated W of their brawny fist. 
Traube ubi Supra. ] That the negrocs excel most 
ail the Europeans in bodily powers needs no demon— 
Stration; and yet these strong negroes, both in Ak- 
T1CA and America. live more nv pon vegetables than 
either fish or flesh. | Des Marchais, tom i. p 293. 
Projart. tom. i. p. 11, 14. De Manet, tom. i. p. 79, 
87, It is the same with the inhabitants ot the 
Ek Sea islands, and the. Marian miles; | Cooke's 
last Voyage, vol. i. p. 246. Forster's Observations, 
p. 351: Voyage, i. 315.  Gobier, 46, 55.1 of whom 
all the European travellers agree, tagt they would 
not choose to try their Strength with them. The 
former. and ert tally the mh abitants of the Friead- 
I isles, displayed mh an sastonishing exiting and 
force, in w! aothis.: z and boxing, that thev presently 
knocked or thicw down the strongest 21 nd most ex- 
pert of the English satlors. Even women took the 
| En: Zlish under their arm. in order to transport then 
over deep streams and rivers. With equal Strength, 
| the inhabitants of the Marian isles, touk ev ery one his 
man, of the Europeans that had strayed from their 


ON 


brethren. and ran with them to their habitetions With 


incredible ease. The strength ot the latter is so ex- 
| traordina: „ that they can throw stones, by the mere 
force of their arms, deep into the solid trunk of tull 
growing tres | Gobier, loc. cit. The vid 
girl who was caught in Champa:gne, climbed trees 
like a Squirrcl, and leapt from one branch to another 
upon all tour. She became, soon aiter she was 
caught, incapable of those exeitio.;s of agility; an 
alteration which she attributed to the gross aliment 
they lad giver her, which, she said, had made her 
so much "heavie than when she live d upon wild 
toud. | Monboddo. ] A very long disuse has 
not been able, alto: gether, to choak up the channels 
0 Sympathy tor e animals. Eve n now, not- 
wWichstauding the narrow, joy less, and hard-hearted 
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tendency of prevailing superstitions, we discover, in 
every corner of the globe, some good-natured prejii- 
dice in behalf of persecuted creatures; we perceive, 
in every country, certain privileged animals, whom 


even the ruthless jaws of luttony dare not invade. 


For to pass over unnoticed the vast empires of India, 
Thibet, and China, where the lower orders of life are 
considered as relative parts of Society, and are pro- 
tected by the laws and religion of the natives, the 
Tarters abstein from several kinds of animals: the 
Turks are charitable to the very dog, whom they 
abominate; and even the English peasant pays to— 
wards the robin-red-breast an inviolate respect to 
the rights of hospitality: 

*© The red bitast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardf::l of th' embrciiing «ky, 

In jov!ess fRelds, and thorny thickets, leaves 

His 5utv ring mates, aud pays to trusted man 

His annual visit.“ 
Long after the perverse practice of devouring the 
fllesh of animals had grown into inveterate habit 
among the people, there exist<d still, in almost every 
country, and in every religion, and of every Sect of 
philosophy, a wiser, a purer, and more holy class 
0: men, who preserved by their institutions, by their 
precepts, and their example, the memory of primi- 
tive. innocence and simplicity. The Pythagoreans 
aphorred the Slaughter of animals: Epicurius, and 
tie worthiest part of his disciples, bounded their 
Gaelights with the produce of their garden; and of 
the primitive Chiistlaus, Several sects aboininated. 
the teast of blood, and were satisfied with the food 
vw hich nature unviolated brings forth for our support.“ 
Oswald. Ta u EMH, of ν ,iñ.d 
an Ab „ To 4 οο EE aApEXAcy01, at K* TU A 
0p2945 1 4 S a1. Most ot the 
Fpicurcans, following the example of the author of 
their Sect, seem to have been contented with meal 
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cakes, or potage with the fruits of the earth.” [ Pore 1 


phyrii ae Abstin, lib, 1. para. 48. ] 

The Manacheans were a sect of Christians who be- 
leved in a good and an evil principie,—worshipped 
the sun and other glorivus objects of rature,—had a 
firm faith in the New Testament. but rejected the 
Od, which, they said, described the Almighty as un- 
just; and reliviously abstgined from all Kinds of an- 
imal food,. For that and some Other good- natured 
practices and opinions, they suffered much obloquy, 
and vere persecuted by what they call the Catholic 
church. Against this sect St. Augustine indulges 
him elf in a strain of the most indecent, bitter, aud 
illibcral invective. {Vide St. August. de morbus 
Maunichæorum 5 5 


& When the ustives of the Canary islands, WhO 


were called Guznchos, wanted rain, or had too much, 
or in Iny other calamity, they brought their sheep 
and goats into a place appointed, and severing the 
Young ones from their dams, raised a general bleat— 
ang amongst them, which they imagined would ap- 
y=”m the wrath of the Supreme Power, and incline 


aim to send them what they wanted.” [Astley's 


Voyages, vol. i. p. 549.] To a God of love, how 
much more acceptable the prayers of the humane 


Guanchos, mingled with the plaintive cries of their 


guileless mediators? how much more moving their 
innocent supplication, than the rufhan petitions ot 
those execrable Arabs, who, imploring mercy. 
perpetrated murder, and embrued in the blood ot 
agonizing innocence, dared to beseech thy compas- 
sion, thou common father of all that breathe the 
breath of lite! g 
What is more agreeable than to contemplate par- 


ticular instances of longevity, attained by uniform. | 


ty of temperance, moderation of desire, and $im- 
plicity of life? What more pleasing than to review 
their examples and examine their precepts ? 
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Lvcurgus obliged all the citizens of Sparta to eat in 
public ; forbade all seasonings and sauces, and did 
us utmost to prevent luxury. 9 chagoras, 
«ho so pathetically inculcated abstinence from ani- 
mal tood, and vo strictly 2 upon his disci- 
ples tru; gality and Seli-governme) lived, according 
to an mn writer of his. Life ved in 


Pholius, a century. | Pholii- Bibliotheca. p. 1214), 
-cdit. Rothomag. 165 3. | Bit niost WTIIFCCTS, SAVS. 


Laertius, afhrm, that he only attained his goth year. 
Diogenes Laertius in Vita Pythagore p 503. edit. 
Amst. 1694 Ihe philo. opher Gorgias, 
who declared he had never exten or done any thing 
{or the mere gratification 91 his appetites ved 127 
wears. Apud Stobaum, p. 518, edit. 1609. 

Hippocrates, the father of physie, 108 
Vears, Sophocl''s, the tiagedian, at 90 years 
ot azo proguced one 0i1tie most elaborate Compos.s 
tions ot. the dramatic the humon genius 
ever pertect“ d. | C. Ce de 5 ute, 2, 403» edit. 
1638 | and lived to be HEAT a hundred. Valerius 
en p. 701 edit. var.) 1 


Tie ame 
ahle Zcnophan, who hath w T. tten so much h praise 
temperause 


Plato his 
COLOMNDOLUTY, Cicero ac 
Di- 
J.enocrates 
latter of the Stoic. philoso- 
* 98th year, and his innedlate Suc- 
ple, Cloarnthes. his Goth. 
h begins 11 5 50 With de Larins Water 
to be the best thing lived almost througi 
a century. * Hose e aretter 18 $0 
beautttully PE nyt! Cul by 4e phon, led ariniés at. 
89. established Nes netnis in his Kis gde, and at 
SA. on his return trom b. vt. Hulshed 2 late adorned 
"I Sin: Zlorv. | C orncl. Nepos in V it; Agr Srlal. 
Ipentis e and Plutarcb VIt. At 
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Cievrs, in his treatise on old age, introduces 
Cato the censor, in his 84th year, haranguing-the peo- 
ple, and assisting the senate, the people. his chents 


and his friends with his . [Cicero de senec- 


tate, p. 411, edit. Grevii, Amst. 1688. } It 
is surprising to what a great age the Eastern Chris- 
tians, who retired from the persecutions into _ 
desefts of Egypt and Arabia, lived healthful on 
very little food. St. Anthony lived to 105 years on 
mere bread and water, adding only a bew herbs at 
last. James, the hermit, to 104. Arsenius, the tu- 
tor of the Emperor Arcadius, to 120; 65 in the 
world, and 5; in the desert. St. Epiphanius to 115. 
Jerome to about 100. Simeon Stylites to 109. 
Romualdus 120. The fam us Lewis Cor- 
naro, the Venetiin, was of an infirm constitution till 
forty ; at fourscore he published his celebrated book, 


:{ntitled, “„ Sure and certain Methods of attaining a 


Long and healthy life,”” and after having passed his 
hundredth year, died in his elbow-chair without 
pain. | ++ Aurengzeb, according to Gemelli, 
irom the time that he us urped the thewne: never Once 
tasted either flesh, fish, or Strong liguors, and died 
in 1707, near 100 years old. Our happy 
land. in those instances where the rules of sobriety 
nave been uniformly 1-zarded, can vie with Greece 
and Rome or any other region, in examples of lou 


n. Plutarch represents the Britons, as living 


:veral of them beyond the age of 120 for Diodorns 

Se cone honours the primitive inhabitants of th: + 
2 with this teotimony. tat they were distinguishea 

or + the simplict ity of their manners, and were happ 
rangers to the proſligacy and depravity of 3 

mas, that the island swarmed with multitudes, th.: 
Meir food was simple and far removed from that lux- 
ary which is 1ns*paradble from opulence, { Diod. Sien— 
Ius, lib: iv. p. 301. edit. Rhodomanni Hanov. 1604. 
Zachanan informs us ol one Laurence who pierre 
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ed himself to 140, by the mere force of temperance 
and labour. Spotswood mentions one Ken- 
tigem (afterwards called St. Mongah, from whom a 
well in Wales is named) who lived to 185 years, 
never tasting wine or Strong drink, and <leeping on 
the hard cold ground. Henry Jenkins, fish- 
erman, of Allerton upon Swale, in Yorkshire, lived 
169 years. Dr. Robinson says, that his diet was 
course and sour, that is, plain and cooling. 


Old Parr died in the 1524 vear of his age. His 


diet was old cheese, milk, coarse bread, small beer, 


and whey. His historian tells us, he might have 
lived a good while longer, it he bad not changed his 
diet and air, coming out of a clear, thin, tree air, 
into the thick air of London, and after a constant 
plain. and homely diet. being taken into a splendid 


- family, where he fed high, and drank of the best 


wines, whereby the natural tunctions were over. 
charged, and the habit of the body quite disordered. 
Hobbes, the celebreted philosopher of Malmesbury, 
who wes as remarkable tor the cemperance of his life 
as the Singularity of his opinions, died in the gad 
vear of his age. Many more instances 
might easily be produced, where regularity of life, 
tranquihty of mind, and simplicitv of dice, have 


furni>hed long scenes of happiness, and blessed the 


late evening of lite with vnimnaired vigour both of 
„ody and mind, But such nstences ht longevity are 
very rarely to be found in conits and cities. Courts 
naive ever been the Sepulchres of temperance and 
virtue, and great cities the graves vi the human spe- 
nes, Inthe middle stations of lite. where men have 
Iva rationally—im the humble cottage, Whose in- 


Paliiants are necessiated in tem ionsness—in her- 


WNienges and monasterics. where the anchoret morti- 
tres his desires, and imposes abstinence upon himself 
[YOM FUL TIONS CONS derations--in those »edguestered 
ene and welks of human lite we arc to search for 
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those who reach the ultimate bounderies of this liſe's 
Short pilgrimage.” Ile ood on Fe, &c. 
Sect. . edit 177415 

George Broadbent. of Dobcross, in Sad Glen or:h, 
Lanceshire, lived to the ave of ninety-eight vears. 
' He had abstained almost during his w hole lite trom 
animal food. from an opinion ot its pernicious 
effects on the human constitution, which opinion be 
inherited from bis lather He lived chiefly on mils» 
meats. Kept a COW, and eultivated his own roots and 
vegctables, Apples. pears, plumbs, &c.. were his 


luxuries. He was ve. ry partial to bread mace ot the. 


flour oi beans, and ate garlic very trequertly, He 
always found himselt strong and vigorous, and a 
stranger to discase. At the age of ninety he mowed 
his grass, made it into hav. and carried it home on 
his back to the distance of a quarter of a mile. Hrs 
usual hour of rising was four in the morning. He 
wrought ot the business of woollen-cluth-making to 
the time of his death, which took place in the year 
1753. | | | _ 
| „Thomas Wood, a Miller. of Billericay, in the 
county ol Fe, having pros: a the pres ang pert of 
his lite inc tig ant Grin ing heut wes Zut or 
measure, teund hi mschl. = the year 1/6 and. ri; the 
45 year of bis age, overwhe Im with acompliction 
ot the mist painful and. terrible disorders. In the 
catalogue were commreieacded [requent sichness at 
the stomach, pains in the bowels, head ach, aud ver- 
t 20. He had al mo ta canscant hrs a rer LOW = 
ness of spuits- Ft of rhe gravel, violent rhoun atisim, 
and trequ©rt His of the gour, and bad lixewise hed 
two epilepiuc fits. To ths Cop 9145 ist of GirSteinpers 
were added a formidable we of Sutiacation, pars 
ticulatiy alter me als. and an extreme « pu *CE-OL 
PeT SO. On reac 111% che le oh) Cortaro. recon mende 
ed to his perusal by. the Rev Mr. Pow! CY, z wolthy 
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formed a resolution to follow the salutary precepts 
inculcated and exemplified in that performance. He 
piudently however did not make a total or sudden 
— in his manner of living; but finding the good 
effects of his new regimen, after prope gradat ons 
both with respect to the quantity and quality of his 
meat and drink, he finally left off the use of all fer- 
mented liquors on the 4th of January 1763. when 
ne commenced water-d:iinker., He did not long 
however indulge himself even in this last mentioned 
innocent beverage; for on the 25th of the following 
October, having found himselt casier and better on 
naving accidentally dined that day without drinking, 
he finally took his leave of this and cv * other kind 
of drink; ; not having tasted a single drop ot any 
lier whatever (escepting only What he has occa- 
s1onally taken in the korm of medici ne, and two 
glasses and a halt of water, drank on the gthot May 
1706) from that date to the present time. | Ang. 22, 
1771.] With respect to solid nutriment—the 31st 
ot July, in the year 1767, was the last time of his 
eating any kind of animal food. In its room he sub- 
Siituted a single dish, of which he made only two 
meals in the twenty-tour hours; one at fonr or five 
in the morning, and the other at noon. This con- 
sisted of a pudding, of which he eat a pound and 
a halt, made of three pints or skimmed milk poured 
boiling hot on a pound of $e2-biscuit over night, to 
which two eggs were added next morning. aud the 
whole boiled in a cloth about the x space ot an hour. 
Finding this diet however, too nutritious. aud having 
grown fat during the use of it,hethrew out the eggs and 
milk, and formed a new edition of pudding, con- 
sisting only of a pound of coarse flour and a pint of 
watci boiled togetber. He was at hrst much delights 
ed with this new receipt, and lived on it three 
months; but not finding it casily dizestible, he 
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finally formed a mes, which has ever since contti- 
tuted ihe wh le 0! his nouishinegt, composed ©t a 
Pound » the best float, boiled to x proper stiflucss 
With a pit avd a half fin 4 milk, without 
any other addition. Sich is the reinen of diet, 
which proved as agreeable to his pal eas his former 
too used to he by means ot which. together with 
a considerable share of excess Mr. Wood has dis- 
posed of tize eee of ten or even stone 
weight of distempered flesh and lat, and, to use his 
own expression, *. has been metamorphosed from a 
monster, to a person ot a moderate . trom the 
condition of an unhealthy, decripit old man, to per— 
fect health, and to the vigour = activity of youth :!? 
his spirits lively, his deep undistarhed, and his 
strengch oi muscles so lar improved, that he can now 
carry a quarter of a tun weight, Which he. in vain 
ttempted to perform, When he w as about the age of 
tlurty; and in pertect health. We Schall men- 
tion only two other circumstances in the case of this 
singular pattern of temperance and fesolution. Ie 
rae: ; iS, the extreme $l19wness. _ Sobriety of his 
pulse, which Dr. Baker, at three different times, 
tound to beat only from 4g tog times in a mimte. 
The next and still more remetgable singularitv iS, 
that, notwithstanding his cotal abstinencetrom drink, 
aud that no liquid is received into his Stomach, ex- 
cept that contained in his pudding. a part of which 
is necessarily carried off through the intestines; vet 
he daily and regularly makes about a pint-and a halt 
of urine, It 1s observable, that during the most 
laborious and long-continued exercise, he has very 
little or no sensible perspiration, We think we may 


salely conclude that, instcad of throwing in any. of 


his perspirable matter to the common mass ot air, 
he on the contrary rather spunges upon the atmos- 
phere, and rubs it ot a portion ot its humid.tv, which 


we may suppose to be greedily attracted by the 


I 


V. 0 t 


water, that disease and medicine 
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mouths of the dry and thitsty absorbents on the sur- 


tace of his skin?“ | Medical E London, 
vol. 11. artic. 18.4 

Upon a comparative view ol constitutions and 
climates, I find them 1eciprocally adapted, and offer- 
mg no ditierence of good and evil. I then consider 
the aliment, and thunyh upon a superhcial observation 
the dtilerence mgit be Supposed wWisely aGunted to 
the difference of climvite ; vet upon mule Critivol ins 
vertization, I am dispose -d to believe the alimeut of 
lieshi and fermented ligu' ts to be heteroger.ons to the 
nature of won iu every climate, I have observe 
amongst nations, Whose aliment is segetebles and 
"ie equitly ill. 
alin nent 15 Me and for- 
mented Jiquor, are contintly altiiceed with disease, 


known, while those, Whose 


and medicine more dan Zerous th.n dise-seitScll; and 
Ot 0: ly tobe guilty 3 excess. Put others W "is lead 
lis ot ten erase, These „sens times shew the 


ore t mporiauce ot the convenialiy of aliment, in 
tho EISCOVELY aid Coltinnance on * hich, depands the 
imestuneble blessing ot. health, or bis ot v 


vell-being 

or happiness. As my OV 4. G SCOVENTICS in This im- 

pottant Subject may be of some use to. mankind, I 
shall relate fic tate oi my own he:ithand aliment. 

At a very ea * period L left wr v native climate, be— 


_ CXCES>,. GL Gancr ery, GY d. ET. 940 dodge the least 
mjutry tomy body 


Hunden ny ot my countrymen 
14) t! I Con rs of India, sulle ring 21): 1er a variety of 
C1SLenpet: tor thou zh ey had. «ti their coun- 

tacir 2 [merit g 
mute 4 the Cause 
e this by my OWN exper- 
jencc, I followed the dict, „ the natives, and found 
no ching in any healeh, atiecten by the gieatest con- 
traviety of climate, to which I exposed n:ysett more 
tian any of ny countrymen deco to * This led 
me to consider the nature vi elunent upon the human 


try they would by ne 11 C148 chai 
. - — ” 
aud to £015 1 rant Th dms I att! 


t theft disorders. To prove 
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body abstractedly, Anaton:y, which discovers the 


nature and connecten of the solids, or material oO! 
ganization of the human body, can give no know-. 
ledge of the fluids. or matter in circulation; for these 
recede from, and are changed or destroyed by all 
chirurgical opeiations. _ These can only be 
discovered in our own bodies, not their cause or 
nature, but their effect, either latent or manilested 
in the change or disorder of the functions of lite, or 
the excrement of the body.—The ducts or vessels 
which convey the circulation of the fluids, are cer— 
tainly affected by the quality of the latter, as the 
banks of a river are broken down or preserved by 


the regularity of the current. As I possess from care 


and nature, a perfect constitution, my body may 
serve as an example which may generalize the eftect 
of aliment upon most other bodies. I observed in 
travelling. if my body was wet, and must continue 
any time in that state, I abstained from all nourish- 
ment till it was dry. and always escaped the u$ual 
disorders of cold, rheumatism, and fever. When 
I was in the trigid Zone, IT lived upon a nutritious 
aliment, and eat much butter, with beans, peas, and 
other pulse. In the torrid Zone, I diminished the 
nutritious quality of my food, and eat but little 
butter, and even then found it necessary to eat Spices 


to absorb the humours, whose redundancy are caused 


by heat, and are noxious in hot climates. In cold 
climates nature seems to demand that redundancy, 
as necessary to strength and health.” [J. Stewart.] 


Concluding Reflections. 


In our conduct to animals, one plain rule may 


determine what form it ought to take, and prove ar 


effectual guard against an improper treatment ol 


them ;—a rule universally admitted as the foundation 


of moral rectitude; TREAT THE ANIMAL WHICEK | 
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Is IN YOUR POWER, iN SUCH A MANNER, As 
YOU WOULD WLILLINGLY BE TREATED WERE YOU 
SUCH AN ANIMAL. From men of imperious 
temper, inflated by wealth devoted to sensual gra- 
tifications, and influenced by fashion, no share ot. 
zumanity can be expected. He who is capable of 


mnSlaving his own species, of treating the inferior 
i P ' 3 


ranks of them with contempt or austerity, and who 
can be unmoved by their misfortunes, is a man 
:Ormed of the materials of a cannibal, and will exer- 
eise his temper on the lower orders of animal life 
with inflexible obduracy. No arguments of truth 01 
justice can affect such a hardened mind. 

Even pessons of more gentle natures, having been 
long initiated in corrupt habits, do not readily listen 
to Sengations of tecling ; or it the principles of justice, 
mercy, and tenderness, be admitted, such principles 
are merely theoretical, and influence not their con- 
duct. There arc who will abstain from eating the 


_ bodies of their fellow animals for a time, but the 


power of habit recurs, meets with a feeble resistence, 
and becomes inveterate; while perverted understand- 
ings readily assist in recalliug them to their wonted 
state of aepravity. The truly independent and feel. 
ing mind willever derive satisfaction from the prospect 


of well-bcing. and will not incline to stifle convictions 


arising from the genuine evidences of truth; but, 
without fear or hesitation, become proof against the 
sneers of unfeeling men, exhibit an unitorm ex- 
ample of humanity. and impress on others additional 
arguments and mutives. In the present diseased 
and ruined state of society, the prospect is far dis— 
tant when the System of Benevolence is likely to be 
generally adopted. The hope of retormation arises 
from the intelligent, less corrupted, and younger part 
of mankind; but the numbers are comparatively few 
who think for themselves, and who are not infected 
by long established and pernicious customs. Age 


18 | * 
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has prejudices which give way to reason and argu- 
ment with great reluctance. It is however a pleas- 
are to foster the idea of a golden. age regained, when 
the thought of the butcher shall not mingle with the 
Sight of our flocks and herds. May the benevolent 
system spread to every corner of the globe! may we 
learn to recognize and to respect in other animals the 
feelings which vibrate in ourse/ves! Certainly. those 


: cruel repasts are not more injurious to the creatures 


whom mankind devour. then they are hostile to our 
health, which delights in innocent simplicity; and 
destructive of our happiness, which 1s wounded by 
every act of violence. _ Convinced that he 
who exerts himself in zealously endeavouring to 
lessen the sum of evil. acts a virtuous part, the com- 


piler of this pamphlet, will receive an ample re- 
compence, if, by this mean. an individual be re- 


claimed from a depraved habit; nay, it a fly or 
a worm be rescued from misery, the contention will 
not have been vain. 7 | | 
OCLC 
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